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THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION! 


By Paut W. Gates, Px.D. 
Bucknell University 


HE second annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 

Association was held at Harrisburg on May 4 and 5, 1934. 
The registered attendance was eighty-nine, while many others 
were present at some or all of the sessions. This attendance was 
indeed. gratifying, but it should be pointed out that the larger 
portion of registered members was from outside the Harrisburg 
area, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and State College being especially 
well represented. 

The program committee, under the leadership of Dr. A. E. 
Martin, had prepared a well diversified and timely group of papers 
and reports, all of which were exceedingly well received and led 
many to remark that the meetings compared favorably in scholar- 
ship and general interest with those of larger and older organiza- 
tions. Much credit likewise should go to our president, Mr. A. 
Boyd Hamilton, for the admirable way in which the committee 
on local arrangements functioned. Particularly appreciated by 
the delegates were the tour through the State Education Build- 
ing, the State Museum and the State Capitol, and the tea given by 
the members of the Dauphin County Historical Society at their 
headquarters building. Here the visitors were shown an inter- 


*The writer is under obligation to Dr. Blake McKelvey for assistance in 
preparing this account. 
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esting collection of exhibits dating from the early days of the 
founding of Harrisburg. Many of the visitors were surprised 
to find an extensive collection of books, newspapers and old 
deeds in the library of the society, which again suggests the need 
for a complete state-wide inventory of historical material. 

The opening session was held in the Senate Caucus Room of 
the Capitol with President A. Boyd Hamilton in the chair. In 
his efficient, but genial manner he welcomed the members and 
then turned the meeting over to Dr. Curtis W. Garrison, State 
Archivist. The subject of the session was “The CWA Survey of 
Source Material in Pennsylvania History Within the State.” Dr. 
Garrison was well qualified to direct our consideration of the 
survey, for it was largely due to his efforts that the project was 
so widely organized in December and January. 

To open the discussion, Professor Francis Philbrick out- 
lined the procedure he had followed in undertaking, with the aid 
of CWA workers, to prepare a bibliography of the legal history 
of Pennsylvania. Any who had been under the impression that 
all CWA projects were little better than blind fumbling in the 
dark must have been enlightened, so far as Professor Phil- 
brick’s undertaking was concerned, by his account of the thor- 
ough procedure adopted for listing the names and works of the 
lawyers of Philadelphia since the city’s earliest days and for locat- 
ing books and pamphlets on the subject. 

Dr. Garrison added some illuminating details concerning the 
trials of a director attempting, amid the uncertainties of federal 
appropriations, to carry forward a project that at one time 
enrolled 290 workers distributed over the entire state. But this 
vast project, Dr. Garrison explained, was fortunate in arous- 
ing the enthusiastic codperation of unemployed executives, law- 
yers, librarians, teachers, and graduate students, who had enrolled 
in its ranks. It was brought out that the survey had practically 
completed the listing of the unpublished materials in the court- 
houses and had made considerable progress in the survey of 
newspaper files, church and business records, and private manu- 
scripts. 

Mr. Charles B. Montgomery then gave a paper on “The Impor- 
tance of the Survey to Historical Depositories.” Referring to a 
large map prepared by the staff to show the location and character 
of the depositories surveyed, Mr. Montgomery commented on the 
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wealth of material found in several of the rarely used deposi- 
tories and called attention to the need of a special depository 
for the preservation of materials relating to the economic history 
of the state. Mr. Ray Fasick followed with a forceful statement 
of the opportunities for improved historical instruction revealed 
by the survey. With pungent sentences, this former history 
teacher detailed several methods whereby some of the sugges- 
tions in modern educational manuals might be applied by inter- 
esting pupils in the collection and preservation of manuscripts 
and by acquainting them with their historical significance. 

Dr. Blake McKelvey opened his remarks on “The Survey and 
the Graduate Student,” with the pertinent observation that it 
had given him a position, and then proceeded to suggest, with a 
bit of sardonic humor, that the historical profession might well 
consider its obligation to devise a plan for handling its own 
unemployment problem. But the profession, he noted, had made 
an attempt to map out its field of research. Taking the booklet 
Historical Scholarship in America, Dr. McKelvey revealed how the 
survey had catalogued materials that presented attractive research 
projects along the lines indicated as desirable. Mr. Alfred Boer- 
ner concluded the analysis of the achievements of the survey by 
describing in detail the materials available for a study of land and 
transportation problems and religious developments. 

At the dinner held on Friday evening at the Hotel Penn Harris, 
Dr. Edward Potts Cheyney was the speaker. Professor Cheyney 
considered the hills and the valleys, and the flowers of the fields, 
how they had not perished, as, with many a classical expression, 
he delighted his audience with an address on “Things Which Have 
Survived.” The privilege of the historian as he conceived it, was 
not simply to trace out the life of man as it has expressed itself 
in the molding and shaping of material things, but is likewise 
to interpret the conditions and temperaments which, like the 
flowers, have continued to spring up in each successive genera- 
tion. Professor Cheyney further invited us to ponder the slow 
changes that have appeared in man’s personality and specifically 
noted the development of sentiment during recent centuries, con- 
cluding with a note of optimism as he suggested that this might 
enable mankind to eradicate war from the probabilities of the 
future. Professor Cheyney’s sturdy serenity and benign detach- 
ment did not fail to impress his hearers with the realization that 
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the historical perspective of a mature life of scholarship was 
one of those priceless qualities of human culture that may still 
be listed among the survivals. 

With these reflections in mind, Professor Solon J. Buck’s brief 
remarks on the purposes and aspirations of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association were especially helpful in bringing the 
delegates back to a realization of their own humble, and yet 
opportune place in the struggle for survival. Professor Roy F. 
Nichols then introduced to the new members those individuals who 
had been responsible for the organization of the association and 
the session was concluded. 

On Saturday morning the convention divided into two sec- 
tions, the first of which listened to papers on “Some Aspects of 
the American Revolution as Related to Pennsylvania.” Dr. J. 
Paul Selsam presented a paper on “The Political Revolution in 
Pennsylvania in 1776.” His scholarly analysis left us with no 
illusions as to the heroic idealism of the small faction of mal- 
contents, who struggled to unseat the rival Quaker faction and 
who used the issue of independence and the support of the rad- 
icals in the Continental Congress to aid them in their struggle. 
Dr. Selsam showed how the undemocratic haste with which the 
revolutionary measures were adopted was motivated by a number 
of interests, and how some of these found expression in the 
extremely democratic character of the new constitution, which 
was, as a lively discussion brought out, to suffer failure and defeat 
because it did not represent and safeguard the more permanently 
influential elements in the state. 

Mr. J. Bennett Nolan next spoke on “Lafayette in Pennsyl- 
vania.” Mr. Nolan has undertaken the task of chronicling 
Lafayette’s American career, and he has discovered that a sub- 
stantial part of the time spent by this revolutionary hero in 
America was passed within the borders of our modest Common- 
wealth. Most interesting was the picture sketched by Mr. Nolan 
of an adventurous young nobleman risking his life in thankless 
‘efforts in behalf of the patriot’s cause, and returning many years 
later, after matching his American career with similar services 
for the oppressed peoples of Europe, to receive tardy honors 
from the nation he helped to create. 

The last paper in this section, “Bishop Ettwein and the Amer- 
ican Revolution,” was presented by Mrs. Colin Ward. Her pic- 
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ture of this patient shepherd attempting to guide his flock of 
quaint sheep through the bewildering trials of a revolution in a 
strange country was a fitting addition to the account of Lafayette’s 
colorful experiences and the revolutionary party’s greedy 
maneuvers. Those who remained to the end of the three hour 
session enjoyed a lucid survey of the Revolution in Pennsylvania. 

The section on “The Teaching of Pennsylvania History in the 
Public Schools” was presided over by Professor W. F. Dunaway 
who, in his work at Pennsylvania State College, is interesting 
many future teachers in the history of the Commonwealth. The 
first speaker was Professor A. P. James who discussed the “Sig- 
nificance of State and Local History in the Public Schools.” He 
stressed the opportunities to use local material in illustrating class 
room discussion. Following the paper of Professor James, there 
were shorter reports by three teachers of their experiences in 
supplementing their history courses. Miss Clara Deck discussed 
the historical dramatizations which have been developed, particu- 
larly for commencement purposes, at the Reading Senior High 
School. Mr. L. E. Davis described the project carried on by his 
history classes in relocating sections of the old Braddock Road. 
Mr. A. L. Pepperman told of the development of a Pennsyl- 
vania museum in the Curtin Junior High School at Williamsport. 
In this museum are collected all types of materials such as old 
textbooks, Indian relics, curios, documents and other pieces of 
historical interest. It was felt by some that a comprehensive 
analysis of such activities might well be prepared with a view 
to making it available to history teachers. The members of the 
program committee were keenly disappointed that history teach- 
ers in Harrisburg and vicinity did not attend this session in 
larger numbers. 

At the luncheon meeting which followed, discussion centered 
around the social aspects of the history of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
George H. Genzmer gave an illuminating talk on the various 
cultural groups that settled in Penn’s model Commonwealth and 
brief character sketches of the notable personalities of several of 
the religious sects. Contrasting our Commonwealth with New 
England, he claimed that it was not only more richly endowed 
by the variety of its cultural strains, but also a more liberal spirit 
prevailed by virtue of the broader intellectual horizon of its found- 
ers. Whether its tolerance in the realm of theology, its non- 
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sectarian democracy in the field of education, or its love of music 
in the world of art be considered, Pennsylvania certainly merits 
the attention of students of social history. 

The paper of Professor Lawrence H. Gipson on “Early Penn- 
sylvania Criminal Codes” called to mind that civilization has 
its dark as well as its light aspects. Nevertheless, dark as the 
practices described by Professor Gipson appear today, they were 
among the more creditable in the records of the period, for 
William Penn held many of the views of modern students of the 
criminal problem. Possibly the most significant point emphasized 
by Professor Gipson was the fact that the theoretically conceived, 
humane criminal code of Penn’s early laws soon lost local favor 
owing to its failure to check the growth of crime that accompanied 
the rise of Pennsylvania to a leading place among England’s col- 
onies. Thus we had in the early eighteenth century in Pennsyl- 
vania the first of a long series of popular demands for harsh 
laws. The extension to the colony of a modified version of Eng- 
land’s severe code was, it was demonstrated, in effect a response 
to local desires. 

The final session on Saturday evening, in celebration of the 
One Hundredth Anniversary of the Common School Law of 
Pennsylvania, was a fitting climax to the convention. Major 
Frank W. Melvin as chairman, introduced the speakers with a 
sparkling wit that greatly enlivened the occasion. The first 
speaker, Dr. Frederic A. Godcharles, traced the development of 
education in the colony of Pennsylvania, beginning with the early 
Dutch and Swedes on the Delaware. He pointed out that the 
early educational system was devised for the purpose of retain- 
ing the members in the various religious denominations, this 
being especially true of the Germans. The work of Francis Daniel 
Pastorius was described and other early advocates of education 
were mentioned but, Dr. Godcharles declared, little real progress 
in building a democratic system of education was made in the 
eighteenth century. He concluded his discussion with the Lan- 
‘casterian System and the Act of 1834, which he termed the foun- 
dation of our present system. 

Dr. James Mulhern followed and traced the conflict over the 
establishment of a democratic system of education. The Act of 
1834, he said, took education out of the field of charity and made 
it a public service. The attempts to establish a democratic system 
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of education were related to the growing labor movement which 
had come to be its champion. Benjamin Franklin was pictured 
as the champion of non-sectarian academies and as a result of 
his efforts the Philadelphia Academy was founded and a move- 
ment toward the secularization of existing academies developed. 

The last feature of the session was a discussion by Mr. D. S. 
Crosley, substituting for Dr. James N. Rule, of the effects which 
panics and depressions have had and are having upon education. 
He began by mentioning some of the most alarming curtail- 
ments made necessary by the present decline in the current 
income of school districts and the picture he presented was blue 
indeed. The study of history, however, had led Mr. Crosley to 
adopt a more optimistic view of the situation, for after every pre- 
vious depression has come some notable advance in education. 
Following the panic of 1857 came schools for training teachers 
and superintendents; after 1873 the state school appropriations 
were greatly increased; after 1893 came compulsory education; 
after 1907 came the school code and after the post war crash 
came the Edmunds Salary Act. This note of optimism was a 
fitting ending to the session. 

The annual business meeting of the Association was held on 
Saturday morning. The editor of Pennsylvania History, Dr. 
A. C. Bining, reported briefly on the magazine, the success of 
which is already well assured. Miss Frances Dorrance, chairman 
of the Membership Committee, reported that 196 new members 
had been secured. In the absence of the treasurer, Mr. R. P. 
Wright, the secretary read his report which showed that the 
association had a balance on hand, after paying for the April 
number of the magazine, of $137.29. 

The secretary, Dr. Paul W. Gates, reported that our total mem- 
bership and subscription list had reached 306, including 270 annual 
members, twenty-three institutional members, two sustaining 
members, and eleven subscriber non-members.? This is 2 great 
achievement in these days of depression when most societies are 
watching with deep dismay their declining membership rolls. 
Mention was made of the fall meeting in Williamsport which the 


*Since the secretary’s report was prepared and up to June 5, 1934, the 
membership and subscription list has been extended to a total of 328 members, 
including 284 annual members, twenty-seven institutional members, three 
sustaining members, and fourteen subscriber non-members. 
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association sponsored in connection with the Federation of His- 
torical Societies. This meeting was well attended and an excel- 
lent program was presented. Another activity during the year 
was the distribution, through the courtesy of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, of reprints of an article by Dr. Russell 
J. Ferguson on “Albert Gallatin, Western Pennsylvania Poli- 
tician.” 

Professor A. P. James drew the attention of the association 
to the historical decorations, memorials and traditions of seven- 
teen national groups which are being preserved in the Cathedral 
of Learning at the University of Pittsburgh and a vote of ap- 
proval was extended to the Chancellor, Dr. John G. Bowman. 
Professor Solon J. Buck discussed the present status of the pub- 
lishing of territorial papers by the United States government, 
showing how important the continuation of the project was for 
the western states as well as for Pennsylvania and moved the 
adoption of a resolution urging the continued support of the 
work by the government. The secretary was instructed to for- 
ward the resolution to the Secretary of State. 

As the officers are elected for terms of three years, there were 
no changes to be made, but three members of the Council had to 
be elected to replace Dr. Frederic A. Godcharles, Professors A. P. 
James, and C. M. Sullivan, whose terms were expiring. To 
fill these vacancies, Messrs. Godcharles and James were reélected 
and Mr. John F. Brougher was newly elected, all for terms of 
three years. At a subsequent meeting of the Council Professor 
Orin Oliphant and Miss M. Atherton Leach were elected as mem- 
bers of the Editorial Board for terms of three years to fill the 
expiring terms of Mr. Brougher and Miss Dora Mae Clark. At 
the same time the Council accepted the invitation of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania and the University of Pitts- 
burgh to meet with them in annual convention next year at 
Pittsburgh. 








LAFAYETTE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By J. Bennett NoLtan 
Reading, ‘Pa. 


pe Marie Morter de Lafayette died in Paris, May 30th, 
1834. The centenary of his passing is to be observed dur- 
ing the next few months by a universal commemoration in 
the land to whose cause he dedicated the services of an 
ardent and impetuous youth. This celebration is to be nation- 
wide, but nowhere will the anniversary be more appropriately 
observed than in our own Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. It 
was here that he first proffered himself as a volunteer soldier 
without pay to a suspicious and unsympathetic Congress. On a 
Pennsylvania battlefield he received his first wound and amongst 
the gentle Moravians of Bethlehem he spent the dreary weeks of 
convalescence. With Philadelphia he had more associations than 
with any other American city. Chronologies are uninspiring at 
best, but it is significant that out of approximately four years, 
nine and one-half months, which Lafayette passed in America on 
his four visits, one hundred and fifty-four days were passed in 
Philadelphia. 

If, in those fateful spring weeks of 1777 the course of the ship 
Victoire, with its band of volunteers, all facing the penalty of 
desertion from the Bourbon army, had been directed towards the 
Delaware Capes the reception might have been more cordial. 
Chance and the fickle trade winds wafted the vessel to the rice 
islands of South Carolina. During those hot weary weeks in 
June and July while the Marquis was making his toilsome way 
northward, Independence Hall was besieged by a horde of dubi- 
ous Gallic adventurers, each of whom, by his own account, carried 
a putative mareschal’s baton in his knapsack and was not to be 
placated by an offer of any rank less than that of colonel. Small 
wonder that the harassed Congress became suspicious. Our own 
supercilious Charles Biddle, afterwards Prothonotary of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and then tarrying at Georgetown, 
South Carolina, reflects the mood of the hour: “Morgan hear- 
ing that two French officers (Lafayette and de Kalb) had arrived, 
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requested me, as I spoke a little French, to go with him and speak 
to them, but I had seen and heard so much of the French officers 
who came over to enter into the American service that I had con- 
ceived a very unfavorable opinion of them and told him that these 
were only barbers or tailors and would not go with him.” 

It may well be that Lafayette’s services were preserved for 
America only by the circumstance of his early meeting with 
Washington in Philadelphia, and their going together the next day 
on that mysterious expedition to the forts of Delaware, which 
resulted in the foundation of a mutual and an enduring attach- 
ment. 

Lafayette went to camp and a few weeks later the army moved 
southward from Neshaminy to offer battle to Cornwallis. The 
Marquis rode up the High Street at Washington’s elbow resplen- 
dent in the new uniform of a major general. The dilapidated 
baggage train had been sent around to Gray’s Ferry. With it, 
so as not to shock the prudery of the citizens, went those dubious 
camp followers who seem to have attended our hallowed patriot 
army much as the enrolled courtisans followed in the rear of 
Alva’s forces when he marched from Italy to the subjugation of 
the Netherlands. The absurd Falstaffian army marched confi- 
dently, even gaily, carrying branches of trees to conceal the 
deficiency of uniform. If the patriot rank and file had any 
doubts as to the outcome of the approaching encounter with some 
of the best drilled veterans of Europe, they were not allowed to 
show them. 

Anxious days intervened with recurring rumors of impending 
disaster to the southward, then on the morning of September 13th 
the erstwhile debonnair Marquis was carried on a litter up the 
steps of the Indian Queen Hotel with others of the wounded 
from the disastrous field of Brandywine. He stated: “I was 
conveyed to the Indian Queen in Philadelphia, and was there 
waited upon by the members of Congress, who were all booted 
and spurred and on the wing for a place of greater safety to hold 
their sessions.” 

It must have been obvious, not only to Lafayette, but to the dis- 
heartened delegates that Philadelphia was lost. Henry Laurens, 
who had promised to escort the wounded Marquis into the back 
settlements in the event of the enemy’s advance, tarried as long 
as he dared. There is an amusing suggestion of bravado in his 
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discourse of his departure: “I had sent forward my baggage, 
followed it that evening and next morning after many thousands 
had passed me I made my breakfast, filled my pipe and soberly 
entered my carriage, drove gently on to Bristol. Took in the 
wounded Marquis de Lafayette and proceeded to Bethlehem, then 
to Reading and Lancaster.” 

Once arrived at the Moravian settlements the Marquis wrote 
to his wife: “I am at present in the solitudes of Bethlehem of 
which the Abbé Raynal talks so much.” In the “solitudes of 
Bethlehem” he was to remain for six weeks, first at the Sun Tav- 
ern and then at the Boeckel residence. Almost alone amongst the 
public men of his age no imputation of gallantry survives to 
sully his escutcheon and yet a pioneer romance might be woven 
about those days at Bethlehem under the care of the young 
and engaging Lisa Boeckel: “She (Lisa Boeckel) was the 
Marquis’ nurse. Being very handsome and very lively, my grand- 
father became uneasy for fear of her forming an intimacy with 
the volatile and witty Frenchman.” 

Lafayette, scarcely convalescent, rode down to meet Washing- 
ton on October 16, 1777. No monument commemorates the camp 
at Methachton Hill in Montgomery County where the Marquis 
rejoined Washington’s army, yet few episodes in the history of 
our war for Independence have been more pregnant. While 
he in no sense represented the French monarchy, being indeed 
a technical deserter, still the ragged Continentals thought that he 
did and this cheering, if mistaken, conception was to be invalu- 
able during the trying days at Valley Forge. When the soldiers 
saw the “Markie” riding at Washington’s elbow or heard him 
giving orders in his curious clipped English, they were con- 
vinced that help from beyond the seas was near at hand. And 
oddly enough, their conjecture was nearer the mark than were the 
prophecies of our disheartened envoys at Versailles. 

Lafayette left the soil of Pennsylvania once more in February, 
1778, after his three days visit to the exiled Congress at York 
and went to Albany to lead the abortive expedition against Can- 
ada. “What a fiasco!” he wrote to Broglie shortly after his 
arrival, and by the first week in April he was back again amidst 
the melting snows of Valley Forge. 

The monotony of camp life and of Steuben’s eternal drills 
was broken by the mad expedition to Barren Hill where the Mar- 
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quis was nearly captured, and by his penetration under a flag of 
truce into the British lines at Chestnut Hill to confer with an 
officer whom he had known in the old days at London and by 
whom he sent letters to the anxious Marquise at Chavaignac. 

Summer came; Sir William Howe had gone back home to 
proffer his embarrassed excuses to my irate Lord Germaine, 
when one hot June day the news came to Valley Forge that Corn- 
wallis had abandoned Philadelphia and was marching over land 
to Staten Island. Lafayette knew that the hunt was up and 
eagerly assembled his squadron for the pursuit. Except for 
the weeks spent at Albany he had been at Philadelphia continu- 
ously for nearly eleven months, his longest continuous stay. 

The long and singularly vulnerable English line was groping 
its way towards Mount Holly in the harassing heat as the Marquis 
crossed the Delaware at Corryell’s Ferry. The enemy, “encum- 
bered by baggage and mistresses,” as a cynical Hessian observer 
described it, should have presented an easy mark. However, the 
lack of effective cavalry, which was too often fatal to Washing- 
ton’s plans, coupled with the insane blundering of Henry Lee, 
permitted Clinton to regain his transports with negligible loss. 
It was with a sense of lost opportunity that Washington and 
Lafayette discussed the episode as they lay in bivouac beneath 
the stars near the field of Monmouth. 

Yet a few weeks and the American headquarters at Paramus 
heard of the arrival of D’Estaing’s fleet off Newport. Lafayette, 
feverish at the thought of being amongst his compatriots and 
hearing French spoken again, had himself sent off immediately to 
Rhode Island. It seems never to have occurred to him that even 
though an alliance had been concluded between France and Amer- 
ica, he was still a technical deserter from the French army and 
might be arrested as such the moment he set foot on the 
Languedoc in Narragansett Bay. 

More disappointment, faulty liaison and half-hearted codpera- 
tion from the New England militia and then Lafayette and 
_Manasseh Cutler stood in despair to watch the sails of the 
French fleet disappear beyond the southern horizon. “The French 
fleet left us today bound for Boston and I think they left us in 
a most Rascally manner,” wrote the honest Cutler. Lafayette’s 
protest, couched in more diplomatic language, was of equal 
vehemence. He posted up to Boston for one more and unavailing 
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interview with Admiral D’Estaing, and then suddenly made up 
his mind to return to Philadelphia to get permission from Con- 
gress to return to France. The diplomatic status of Congress 
had undergone a change. France was now our avowed ally. An 
American envoy need no longer hide from the protest of the 
indignant Lord Starmont, and the Marquis felt that for the 
moment he could best serve the cause in France. 

Philadelphia, as the Marquis rode down the High Street on 
that October day in 1778, still reflected the rigor of the British 
sojourn. The “incredible filth,’ which the enemy had left behind 
them was partially cleared away, but the stumps of the noble 
shade trees, the broken windows and general dilapidation pro- 
claimed the ruthlessness of the occupation. 

At Independence Hall sat the portly, rubicund military gover- 
nor, Major General Benedict Arnold, his leg still swathed because 
of the wound received at Saratoga. He was holding daily courts- 
martial for the trial of the luckless Tories accused of having 
given assistance to the enemy during the occupation. Crowds 
of curious citizens assembled daily about the gallows at Central 
Square or on the wharf below Arch Street for the execution 
of such of these unfortunates who had the death sentence pro- 
nounced upon them. The scandalized French envoy, Gerard de 
Reyneval, attended with the rest. 

At length on October 21, 1778, Congress duly resolved “that 
the Marquis de Lafayette, major general in the armies of the 
Continental Congress, be granted leave of absence to go to 
France.” Lafayette set out at once for Boston where the frigate 
Alliance—that approved revolutionary transatlantic ferry boat— 
awaited him. Nineteen momentous months were to elapse before 
he was to again set foot on the soil of Pennsylvania. 

On the 15th of May 1779 the Marquis who had disembarked 
at Boston only three weeks before, rode from Morristown to 
Philadelphia with dispatches from Vergennes to the President 
of Congress, the Right Honorable Joseph Reed. There were 
many new faces in Independence Hall. Gerard was still there, 
and Barbé de Marbois, whose English in the interval had attained 
to a weird fluency. Franklin remained abroad, and John Adams 
had gone back to console Abigail in Massachusetts. But Ellery 
remained, and Carroll and Henry Laurens. The city presented 
another aspect than when the Marquis had seen it last. New 
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shade trees were planted to take the place of those which 
Knyphausen’s Anhalters had cut down for fire wood, and the 
thrifty Quakers had repainted their houses. The river was still 
partially blockaded for daring privateers who were continuously 
slipping out betwixt the Capes of Delaware to return when for- 
tune was propitious with rich prizes. There was an awakening 
of social gaiety and the handsome young Marquis might dine at 
the Indian Queen, sup at Vauxhall, or attend levees at Mount 
Pleasant above the Schuylkill, presided over by Mistress Benedict 
Arnold whom he had admired on his previous visit as the engag- 
ing Peggy Shippen. 

However, the situation in the war zone to the northward was too 
critical to permit a longer dalliance amongst the flesh-pots of 
Philadelphia and the volunteer once more rode northward to 
Washington’s headquarters at Morristown. 

All through the trying summer of 1780 he was drilling his 
Light Division by the Hudson. There was, however, a tacit and 
agreeable understanding in that artless age that hostilities should 
cease with the advent of bad weather. The leaves were falling 
and the troops at Totowa were preparing for their usual hiber- 
nation in cantonments when Lafayette was surprised by a visit 
from his friend the Marquis de Chastellux, landed a few weeks 
before at Newport. Chastellux was intent for Philadelphia and 
thither Lafayette followed him about the beginning of Decem- 
ber 1780. 

It seemed that every Frenchman of note then resident in 
America had planned to pass the holiday season in the Capital. 
Gimat was there, and Damas, and young Noailles, the brother of 
Madame Lafayette. There were fétes, excursions to the battle- 
fields of Germantown and Brandywine, and an assembly ball. The 
Marquis sat down to describe his stay to Franklin, then at 
Passy: “A number of Generals, Colonels and other officers from 
the American and French army have come together to this place 
and propose soon to rejoin their respective commands.” Chas- 
tellux is more detailed and more eloquent. From his recital we 
learn how the group of Frenchmen supped with Justice James 
Wilson and dined with Tom Paine, how some of them were 
proposed at the American Philosophical Society, and how Lafay- 
ette was blackballed at the Academy and how the amusing Richard 
Peters sang a song of his own composition, “so jolly and so free 
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that I shall dispense with giving either a translation or an 
extract.” 

The tocsin sounded again and Lafayette rode northward to 
assemble and head the little army which Washington proudly 
hoped might capture the traitor Arnold, now a general in the 
British service and raiding in Virginia. A few more weeks and 
Philadelphia again greeted the Marquis as he rode through the 
town to rejoin his army at Head of Elk. 

Now through the tense summer months of 1781 the citizens 
of Philadelphia lost contact with Lafayette. They vaguely heard 
that he was campaigning in the Virginia mountains and in the 
valleys of the James and Rappahannock, now harried by Tarleton 
and Cornwallis, now turning upon them to force them eastward 
to the investment at Yorktown. 

In August the Philadelphians walked out to the Centre Square 
to see Rochambeau’s army encamp there on its march to the 
southward, and speculated as to whether the French would arrive 
in time and as to whether Lafayette could hold the enemy at 
bay until De Grasse’s fleet had sealed the Chesapeake. In the 
closing weeks of October their apprehensions were set at rest 
by the arrival of an exultant aide-de-camp with the captured colors 
and the glorious news of the capitulation. 

A few days later the Marquis himself came riding northward 
and descended for the last time in his career as an American 
soldier at his favorite hostelry of the Indian Queen. He was 
accompanied by Gimat and by young James McHenry of Wash- 
ington’s staff. Hostilities were practically at an end, although 
the war was to drag its weary course for another two years, and 
Lafayette was bound for France. The two Frenchmen lingered 
some weeks in Philadelphia and the victorious chieftain himself 
came northward to attend a party at the residence of Robert 
Morris. 

To Robert Morris had been entrusted the arrangements for 
the departure of Lafayette and the French officers who were 
shortly to leave on the Alliance from Boston. It might be sup- 
posed that the moment of victory would be marked by an exuber- 
ant generosity towards the allies who had made that victory 
possible, but the prudent Mr. Morris, ever conscious of the 
deficiencies of the Continental treasury, writes in a restrained, 
almost parsimonious, manner to Commissioner Brown at Boston: 
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“Arrangements for the embarkation on the Alliance should be 
made with propriety though ought not to be any profusion.” 
Republics, to be sure, are proverbially ungrateful. 

Three years elapsed, the treaty of peace had been signed 
and the Confederacy began clumsily to function, when, one 
August day in 1784 the packet boat Courier de New York arrived 
off Staten Island and from it presently disembarked the Marquis 
de Lafayette, late major general in the service of the Continental 
Congress, accompanied by the Chevalier de Caraman. It was 
his first visit to the good town of New York, which he had only 
previously observed from a distance while it was held by the 
enemy. 

The New York Evening Post gives the arrival of the ship but 
says nothing about Lafayette. During the remainder of his stay 
his presence was entirely ignored by the entire metropolitan 
press. Sic transit gloria mundi. Perhaps the general felt the 
frigidity of his reception, for six days later we find him again 
in Pennsylvania on his way to visit Washington at Mount Vernon. 
In contrast to the coldness of his reception at New York, Phila- 
delphia abounded in cordiality. The American Philosophical 
Society assembled in his honor ; the revolutionary officers proffered 
him a banquet. And Barbé de Marbois, now almost an Ameri- 
can citizen, welcomed him with open arms. 

When the Marquis returned from his ten days stay at Mount 
Vernon he had picked up a travelling companion, a young Prince- 
ton student graduated from Nassau Hall only a few months 
before, James Madison, son of James Madison the elder of Vir- 
ginia. The pair were bound northward to attend the Indian 
Conference at Fort Schuyler. “I fell in with the Marquis at 
Baltimore and had his company this far,” wrote Madison to his 
father. Little is known of the details of this trip of 1784 and 
our knowledge of the journey to the conference is gleaned mostly 
from the diary of Madison and that of Barbé de Marbois. 

The general passed through Philadelphia again in the first 
week of December, but as the newspapers ignore his visit, we 
can only guess the date from his arrival at Trenton on December 
10th. Here Congress was assembled to present him with a formal 
address of felicitation. 

Forty long years now intervene before Lafayette set foot on 
Pennsylvania soil again, and these years were replete with vicissi- 
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tude, the Revolution, the Terror, Lafayette’s flight and long 
imprisonment at Olmutz, the Napoleonic era, and the return of 
the Bourbons under Louis XVIII. Then came the invitation 
from President Monroe for a visit to America as the nation’s 
guest, and finally, Monday, September 27th, a spare, bent veteran 
under an auburn peruke crossed the long covered bridge at Morris- 
ville and set foot on Pennsylvania soil once more. 

The details of this visit are perhaps best to be gleaned from 
a chronology recently published which purports to give Lafay- 
ette’s movements in America day by day.’ 


“Monday, September 27th, 1824. 

Crosses the Delaware at Morrisville in Pennsylvania. Reception by Gov- 
ernor John Andrew Shulze. After breakfast the company proceed with escort 
of militia to Bristol. Ball in the evening at Holmesburg. Spends the night 
in the arsenal at Frankford. 


Tuesday, September 28th. 

Arrives at Philadelphia. Leaves Frankford and proceeds to Rush’s field 
near Kensington for the review of the Philadelphia militia. Takes up the 
line of march at twelve o’clock and enters the city in triumphal procession. 
Arrives at the State House at five o’clock. Repairs to the Mansion House 
on Third Street above Spruce where he stays while in the city. In the 
evening visits Mrs. Robert Morris. Attends a banquet at Washington Hall. 


Wednesday, September 29th. 

At Philadelphia. Reception at the State House. Dinner with the officers 
of the Municipal Corporation. Evening at the house of Rev. Dr. Frederick 
Beasley, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 289 Chestnut Street, 
and at the house of General and Mrs. Thomas Cadwalader, southeast corner 
of Ninth and Arch Streets. 


Thursday, September 30th. 
At Philadelphia. Reception to committee of the Philosophical Society, 
the Bar, French residents, etc. Evening concert in Masonic Hall. 


Friday, October 1st. 

At Philadelphia. Reception to civic committee. In the evening meeting 
of the American Philosophical Society and reception at home of Nicholas 
Biddle, 273 Chestnut Street. 


Saturday, October 2nd. 

At Philadelphia. Breakfast with John Quincy Adams. Visit to the Navy 
Yard in the morning with Governor Shulze. Review of the marines. Ban- 
quet at the Navy Yard. Banquet in the evening by the Masonic Society. 


*J. Bennett Nolan, Lafayette in America Day by Day (Baltimore, 1934). 
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Sunday, October 3rd. 

At Philadelphia. Attends services in the morning at Christ Church and 
in the afternoon attends vespers at St. Augustine’s Roman Catholic Church. 
Dines with Judge Richard Peters at “Belmont.” 


Monday, October 4th. 
At Philadelphia. Reception to school children at the State House. Din- 
ner with the Revolutionary officers at the Mansion House. State ball. 


Tuesday, October 5th. 

At Philadelphia. Dines with the Association of French citizens. In the 
evening at eight o’clock leaves Philadelphia for Chester by boat, accompanied 
by Governor Shulze and General Cadwalader. Arrives at Chester at 
eleven P. M. Parade and banquet. Lafayette sleeps at the home of Colonel 
Joseph Anderson.” 


In the eight months which ensued, the Marquis made his his- 
toric and toilsome journey southward to Georgia, across the Creek 
Reservation to Mobile, across the Mississippi to Ohio, and up 
the Ohio to Wheeling, which he reached on Wednesday, May 25th. 
Here again we may revert to the chronology for the Marquis’ 
movements during his memorable dash through western Penn- 
sylvania in May and June of 1825. 


“Wednesday, May 25th. 

Leaves Wheeling escorted by Governor of Ohio and committee. Arrives 
in evening at Washington, Pennsylvania. Entertained and sleeps at Globe 
Inn on Monongahela Street. Address of welcome. Banquet at Mr. Morris’ 
Inn. 


Thursday, May 26th. 

Leaves Washington at six A. M. Lunches at Brownsville. Arrives at 
Uniontown, Fayette County, Pennsylvania, in afternoon. Parade. Address 
by Albert Gallatin. Banquet at Spottsylvania House. Illumination. Speeches. 
Sleeps at Spottsylvania House. 


Friday, May 27th. 

Leaves Uniontown at six A. M. with Albert Gallatin and escort. Proceeds 
to Mr. Gallatin’s estate near New Geneva. Reception at the Gallatin estate. 
Lafayette spends night there. ‘Mr. Gallatin’s best liquors were strewn in 
profusion on the tables.’ 


Saturday, May 28th. 
Returns from New Geneva to Uniontown. Reception at Mrs. Walker’s 
Hotel. ‘The evening was spent in gaiety and hilarity.’ 


Sunday, May 29th. 
Proceeds to Elizabeth for luncheon. Takes a barge and is rowed down 
the Monongahela River to Braddock Field where he spent the night at 
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the home of George Wallace, Esq. Reception to the Committee of welcome 
from Pittsburgh. 
Monday, May 30th. 

Proceeds through Lawrenceville and Allegheny Arsenal to Pittsburgh. 


Review of the militia. Descends at Mansion House at the corner of Fifth 
and Wood Streets. Banquet in evening. 


Tuesday, May 3lst. 
At Pittsburgh. Reception to the clergy of Pittsburgh. Luncheon at 
home of Mrs. Thomas Barlow. Reception at home of Mrs. Jane Collins. 


Lafayette stands sponsor at St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church for 
Lafayette Fetterman, child of Washington and Sara Fetterman. 


Wednesday, June Ist. 

Leaves Pittsburgh in the morning, escorted by committee. Arrives at 
Butler. Luncheon at Mechling’s Inn. Review of Revolutionary soldiers. 
Leaves Butler at four P. M. and arrives at Mercer Thursday morning at 
one A. M. ‘Farewell my friends, this is the last time you shall see me.’ 
Thursday, June 2nd. 

Spends the night at the Hackney House in Mercer. Leaves Mercer in 
the morning and arrives at Meadville at one P. M. Luncheon at Samuel 
Torbett’s Hotel. Visits Allegheny College. Leaves Meadville at three 
P. M. and reaches Waterford in the evening. Banquet. Spends night at 
Waterford. 

Friday, June 3rd. 

Leaves Waterford and is escorted into Erie by cavalcade. Address of 
welcome by John C. Wallace, Burgess of Erie. Banquet beneath sails of 
the British vessels captured by Commodore Perry. Leaves Erie at three 
P. M. for Dunkirk.” 


After the exercises in connection with the dedication of the 
Bunker Hill monument, Lafayette turned southward again and 
spent Saturday, July 16th, with Joseph Bonaparte, ex-king of 
Spain, then resident as a country gentleman at Bordentown 
under the title of Comte de Survilliers. In the afternoon he said 
good-bye to Joseph, whom he was next to see in those fateful 
July days of 1830 while the barricades were being erected on the 
boulevards of Paris, and took the boat for Philadelphia. 


“Saturday, July 16th. 

Arrives at Trenton. Breakfasts with the Governor and staff. Visits 
Joseph Bonaparte, ex-king of Spain, at Bordentown. Embarks on steamboat 
Delaware for Philadelphia. Goes to Franklin Hotel. 


Sunday, July 17th. 
At Philadelphia. 
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Monday, July 18th. 
At Philadelphia. Lafayette elected an honorary member of the Phila- 
delphia Athenaeum. Addressed by members of the William Penn Society. 


Tuesday, July 19th. 

At Philadelphia. 
Wednesday, July 20th. 

Visit to Germantown. Reception and procession. Visit to Chew house 
and Mount Airy College. Visit to Battlefield of Barren Hill and German- 
town Academy. Returns to Philadelphia to attend the dinner to Richard 
Rush. 

Thursday, July 21st. 

At Philadelphia. Escorted by Committee of Common Councils to inspec- 
tion of water works at Fair Mount. 
Friday, July 22nd. 

At Philadelphia. Reception to ladies of Philadelphia at Independence 
Hall. 

Saturday, July 23rd. 

At Philadelphia. Reception at Independence Hall by Society of the 
Cincinnati. Lafayette attends exhibition of fireworks at Vaux Hall. 


Sunday, July 24th. 
At Philadelphia. 


Monday, July 25th. 


Leaves Philadelphia on steamboat Delaware for Wilmington. Dines with 
Masonic fraternity. Leaves for the seat of Mr. Dupont on the Brandywine.” 


This was Lafayette’s twelfth and last visit to Philadelphia. As 
a final testimonial of a grateful nation, the frigate Brandywine 
was making ready in the Chesapeake to convey him back to France 
and he spent the intervening weeks at the White House as the 
guest of John Quincy Adams. 

They escorted him down the river on a radiant September day, 
past the portico of Mount Vernon and under the tomb of the 
great Chief who had loved him like a son. He embarked almost 
opposite the battlefield where he had stood with Washington and 
Rochambeau on a certain glorious day long gone when Corn- 
wallis marched out to the tune of “The World Turned Upside 
Down.” As the escort rowed away from the frigate they looked 
up to the quarter-deck and saw a tall spare figure in frock coat, 
handkerchief in hand and ribbon of the Cincinnati in his button- 
hole, silhouetted in the rays of the autumnal sun as it sank behind 
the heights of Yorktown. 




















THE POLITICAL REVOLUTION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA IN 1776 


By J. Paut Setsam, Px.D. 
Director, Historical Survey of Pennsylvania 


WO great themes in American history are the influence of 

immigration and the influence of the frontier upon our life 
and institutions. Both of these, which have tended to develop a 
democratic spirit, played an important part in the political revo- 
lution in Pennsylvania in 1776. Penn’s desire to build a flourish- 
ing and prosperous colony led him to stimulate immigration. 
While the colony was to be an asylum for the persecuted English 
Quakers, so generous was his policy that the province soon became 
a haven for the oppressed of all religious sects and nationalities. 
Encouraged, too, by the liberal grants of land which appealed to 
the down-trodden peoples of Europe, this tide rose until by 1755 
it was estimated that out of a total white population of 220,000 
there were 100,000 of non-English birth.* 

The whole tendency of colonization has been to stock colonies 
with radicals and dissenters, thereby rendering inevitable sharp 
contrasts in temperament and outlook between these classes and 
those who held the reins of government—in the case of Pennsyl- 
vania the conservative Quakers and Episcopalians. The fron- 
tier tended to make the radicals even more radical and to convert 
those of a conservative mind to those views. 

In 1776 Pennsylvania presented the striking situation of a revo- 
lution within a revolution. The revolt against England afforded 
a favorable opportunity for the Scotch-Irish and Germans to free 
themselves from the autocratic rule of the English Quakers. The 
hardy frontiersmen, too, now could avenge themselves upon the 
Assembly, controlled by the peace-loving Quakers, for its neglect 
to provide protection from the Indians. 

The causes of this revolution were numerous and varied. First, 
there was the clash of economic interests between the agricultural 


* Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New York (New York, 
1856-58), VI, 993. 
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west and the mercantile east. This fundamental cause was in- 
tensified by racial and religious differences. Benjamin Franklin 
estimated that the population was about one-third English Quak- 
ers, one-third Germans and one-third Scotch-Irish.2 To these 
racial differences must be added those of a religious nature. The 
freedom assured by Penn led to a rapid multiplication of denomi- 
nations and sects. An early historian of the state remarked 
that there was “a greater number of different religious societies” 
in Pennsylvania than perhaps in any other of the British domin- 
ions.’ The political situation was very early complicated by the 
settlement of these various races and religious groups in distinct 
regions of the province, thus developing sectional differences and 
disharmony of interests which at times became exceedingly acute. 

Of far greater importance, however, in developing a revolu- 
tionary spirit was the question of defense. It led to prolonged 
and acrimonious quarrels between the conservative easterners 
and the intrepid frontiersmen. The Quakers, opposed to bearing 
arms, controlled the Assembly. The frequent wars in Europe in 
which England was involved during the eighteenth century 
extended to North America, forcing the colonists into struggles 
in which they had little interest. The rapid extension of the 
frontier soon led to conflicts with the Indians and the French in 
the Ohio Valley. The Indians deeply resented the encroach- 
ment on their lands and naturally harassed the settlers. But the 
Quaker-controlled Assembly would not make adequate provision 
for the defense of the frontiers. The situation became so des- 
perate in 1755 that a petition was sent to the provincial agent 
in London to be presented to the Privy Council. It said: “Num- 
bers of your majtys. good Subjects, on the sevl frontiers” have 
recently “been barbarously murdered, by bloodthirsty Savages ; 
& whole Townships broke up, & driven from their Habita- 
tions.”* One man wrote from York on November 5, 1755, that 
the great question there was “whether we shall stand or run? 
most are willing to stand, but have no Arms nor Ammunition. 
. Appeals have been sent to the Assembly, letters to the Governor 


* Charles J. Stillé, “Life and Writings of John Dickinson,’ Memoirs of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1891), XIII, 131. 

* Robert Proud, History of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1797-98), II, 337. 

*Charles J. Stillé, “The Attitude of the Quakers in the Provincial Wars,” 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (July, 1886), X, 294. 
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and others, but no Answer. People from Cumberland are going 
thro this Town hourly in Droves and the Neighboring Inhabts. 
are flocking into this Town Defenceless as it is.’”* 

The long and bitter struggle over defense greatly exacerbated 
the differences between the east and the west and culminated in 
a persistent demand for a thoroughgoing reform in the system 
of representation in the Assembly. Because of the unequal repre- 
sentation the frontiersmen could not force the Assembly to take 
more vigorous action. It was quite as natural for the frontiers- 
men, therefore, to rebel against the old aristocratic régime as it 
was for the Americans in general to revolt from the rule of Great 
Britain. By high property qualifications for the suffrage, by refus- 
ing to create new counties when demanded and by greatly limiting 
the number of representatives for the western counties, the Quak- 
ers maintained their hegemony. They were able to keep them- 
selves in power by their manipulation of the representation in the 
Assembly and on them was wreaked the vengeance of the west- 
erner and the disfranchised citizens of Philadelphia when the 
opportunity was afforded by the war with England. 

All these causes of antagonisms likewise existed in Philadelphia. 
Due to property qualifications the laborers and mechanics of the 
eastern metropolis were denied the vote and the right to partici- 
pate in the government. The democratic spirit was developing in 
the minds of these people just as surely and determinedly as it 
was among the inhabitants of the frontier. With better oppor- 
tunities in the city for association, meeting, discussion and the 
dissemination of ideas, it was natural that the leadership in this 
revolutionary movement should come from Philadelphia. To these 
leaders the western counties turned with hearty and loyal support. 
The combination was all-powerful. When the opportunity came 
all vestiges of the old order were swept away. 

The attempt to enforce the new British colonial policy inau- 
gurated in 1764 furnished the needed opportunity. The Stamp Act 
was followed in rapid succession by other acts which continued 
to arouse the colonists. On May 19, 1774, Paul Revere arrived 
in Philadelphia bearing a letter from the people of Boston 
announcing the passage of the Boston Port Bill. Public meet- 


*York County Papers, Miscellaneous Manuscripts, (Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania). 


* Pennsylvania Gazette, Postscript, May 18, 1774. 
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ings were held in Philadelphia and soon the news was spread 
throughout the colony by the revolutionary machinery. This 
machinery consisted of Committees of Correspondence in each 
county and town of the province. Charles Thomson tells us that 
whenever any news cf importance reached Philadelphia “it was 
immediately dispatched to the county committees and by them 
forwarded to the committees of the districts” where it was dis- 
seminated to the whole body of the people.” 

Soon Committees of Inspection and Observation were created 
in each county and these gradually usurped the powers of gov- 
ernment. In these organizations the people who had been denied 
the vote could have a voice. They could play a part in govern- 
mental affairs and were determined that these privileges, so long 
desired and fought for, should not be surrendered without a 
struggle. 

With such efficient local organizations it was natural that, as 
the revolutionary spirit developed, representatives of these com- 
mittees should meet together. The first general meeting, known 
as the Provincial Committee, was held in Carpenters’ Hall on 
July 15, 1774, with delegates from all the counties attending. 
These men, with no semblance of legal authority, considered 
themselves the true representatives of the people. They under- 
took not merely to tell the Assembly to choose delegates to the 
Continental Congress, but also to express what they supposed to 
be the opinion of the people of Pennsylvania in the shape of 
instructions to them. 

A more important meeting, known as the Provincial Conven- 
tion, was held in Philadelphia from January 23 to 28, 1775. The 
fact that its sessions were held in the State House shows how 
sentiment had changed. It approved the proceedings of the Con- 
tinental Congress and resolved to “faithfully endeavour to carry 
into execution, the measures of the association entered into, and 
recommended, by them.”® The pretext for calling the Conven- 
tion was to encourage domestic manufacturing. But the real 
object was to familiarize the people with the necessity of sub- 
verting the old charter and establishing a new constitution on a 


*“Thomson Papers,” New York Historical Society Collections, 1878 (New 
York, 1879), pp. 218-219. 

® Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series (Harrisburg, 1879-90), III, 625- 
631. 
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more popular basis. From the time of this meeting until June, 
1776, there was a sort of dual authority in Pennsylvania; the 
Whigs and radicals favoring the General Committee and the 
Conferences; their opponents supporting the Assembly and the 
old charter. No attempts were made as yet to overthrow the 
existing order, primarily because the Assembly was keeping pace 
with the general opinion throughout the province. On March 9, 
1775, Governor Penn sent a message to the Assembly suggest- 
ing that in the present critical condition of affairs it would be 
more respectful to the authorities in England if each colony 
should state its peculiar grievances in separate petitions, rather 
than by making common complaint through a general Congress. 
This suggestion was emphatically refused by the Assembly.® 
Furthermore, in the summer of 1775 the Assembly agreed to 
arm the inhabitants and ordered five thousand new muskets with 
bayonets and other accoutrements. With only three dissenting 
votes it ordered £35,000 to be struck in bills of credit2° In 
November, 1775, the Assembly went even further and drew up 
resolutions enlisting men and providing for them, thus convert- 
ing the Associators into a regular militia.“ 

As the war developed, the idea of independence grew apace and 
finally wrecked the old government and put an end to Penn’s 
charter. While the Assembly was willing to grant men and 
money to fight the British, the idea of a total separation from 
England was abhorrent to the Quakers and the Philadelphia 
aristocracy. Joseph Reed, in a letter to General Washington from 
Philadelphia, March 3, 1776, said: “Notwithstanding the act of 
Parliament for selling our property, and a thousand other proofs 
of a bitter and irreconcilable spirit, there is a strong reluctance 
in the minds of many to cut the knot which ties us to Great 
Britain, particularly in this colony and to the southward.””” 

The radicals were determined to rule themselves and by the 
end of February, 1776, plans for a provincial convention and 
the ultimate establishment of a new frame of government seem 


*Votes and Proceedings of the House of Representatives of the Province 
of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1752-1776), VI, 577. 

® New York Historical Society Collections, 1878, pp. 281-282. 

"Votes and Proceedings of the House of Representatives of the Province 
of Pennsylvania, VI, 646. 

® William B. Reed, Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed (Philadel- 
phia, 1847), I, 163. 
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to have matured. The opposition was too great, however, so the 
attempt had to be postponed. The leaders were in a quandary. 
What should be done? The answer had been vaguely fore- 
shadowed almost a year and a half before when the first Conti- 
nental Congress met in Philadelphia. It was evident from the 
very beginning that Congress would add to the factional strife 
in Pennsylvania. The leaders in Congress desired independence. 
The support of Pennsylvania was needed, but the assembly had 
twice instructed its delegates to oppose such a move. When the 
last attempt to have these instructions altered was defeated 
the contest was transferred to Congress. Allied with the radicals 
of Pennsylvania the Congressional leaders determined to make 
the final assault upon the charter of William Penn. Richard 
Henry Lee wrote from Philadelphia on April 22, 1776: “You 
ask me why we hesitate in Congress. I'll tell you my friend, 
because we are heavily clogged with instructions from these 
shamefully interested Proprietary people.”** As early as March, 
Andrew Allen seemed to have divined that Congress would inter- 
fere in the affairs of Pennsylvania for he wrote that a certain 
action of Congress was a “deep laid Plot . . . to blow up the 
Constitution and Government of this Province which has hitherto 
been a Barrier against their dark Designs.”** Amind the rumble 
of heavy cannon fire on May 8th and 9th—the first indication 
that actual war had reached this part of the colonies—Congress 
heatedly debated a resolution introduced by John Adams. It was 
passed on May 10th and was the beginning of the end of the 
old government. The resolution urged the respective Assemblies 
of the United Colonies, “where no government sufficient to the 
exigencies of their affairs hath been hitherto established, to adopt 
such government as shall, in the opinion of the representatives 
of the people, best conduce to the happiness and safety of their 
constituents in particular, and America in general.”’*® 

Congress knew full well what it was doing. James Duane 
wrote to John Jay on May 11th: “A Resolution has passed 
a Committee of the whole Congress, recommending it to the 


*%Edmund C. Burnett (ed.), Letters of the Members of the Continental 
Congress (Washington, 1923), I, 442. 

* Tbid., I, 398. 

*C. F. Adams (ed.), The Life and Work of John Adams (Boston, 1850- 
1856), II, 489. 
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Colonies to assume ‘all the powers of government. It waits only 
for a preface and will then be ushered into the world. This 
in Confidence as res infecta.”** The preface or preamble was 
adopted on May 15th. It went far beyond the resolution for it 
struck at the root from which grew all authority under the charter. 
It denied the necessity or reasonableness of oaths of allegiance 
to any government under the Crown and demanded that the 
exercise of all such authority be totally suppressed and that all 
functions of government be exercised under the authority of the 
people alone. The preamble was a veritable declaration of inde- 
pendence. John Adams wrote: “It was indeed, on all hands, 
considered by men of understanding as equivalent” to such a 
declaration."* 

This advice of Congress was all the radicals of Pennsylvania 
needed. The very same day the preamble was adopted a meeting 
was held at the Philosophical Hall in Philadelphia. The next day 
the meeting decided “to call a convention with speed; to protest 
against the present assembly’s doing any business in their House 
until the sense of the Province was taken in that convention.’?® 
Gatherings were held at once throughout the colony and every- 
where it was agreed to call a convention. The revolutionary 
machinery functioned smoothly and on June 18th representatives 
of the county committees met in Philadelphia. The record of the 
first session of this body—the formal organization of the revolu- 
tionary government—is as follows: “This day a number of gen- 
tlemen met at Carpenters’ Hall . . . being deputed by the 
committees of several of the counties of the province, to join 
in a Provincial Conference in consequence of a circular letter 
from the committee of the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
inclosing the resolution of the Continental Congress of the 15th 
of May last.”2® On the first day devoted to business the confer- 
ence declared that “the present government of this province is 
not competent to the exigencies of our affairs,” and that it was 


* Edmund C. Burnett (ed.), Letters of the Members of the Continental 
Congress, I, 443. 

1C, F. Adams (ed.), The Life and Works of John Adams, II, 510. 

* William Duane (ed.), Diary of Christopher Marshall (Philadelphia, 
1849), May 16, 1776. 

"The Proceedings Relative to Calling the Convention of 1776 and 1790 
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absolutely necessary that “a provincial convention be called by 
this conference for the express purpose of forming a new gov- 
ernment in this province on the authority of the people only.””° 

The conference not only made plans for the Constitutional 
Convention, but also usurped practically all the powers of gov- 
ernment. The members considered themselves the true repre- 
sentatives of the people. They recommended calling out the 
militia and laid down complete plans for the mustering, the organ- 
izing, and the commanding of these troops. They notified the 
judges to suspend the courts until a new government could be 
organized. They took a decided stand for independence, declar- 
ing that George III had excluded the inhabitants of America 
from his protection by “an accumulation of oppressions, unpar- 
alleled in history,” and stated that on behalf of themselves, “and 
with the approbation, consent and authority of our constituents, 
unanimously declare our willingness to concur in a vote of the 
congress declaring the united colonies free and independent 
states.” 

No time was lost, for the conference met every day, Sunday 
not excepted. It concluded its work on June 25th and set July 
8th for the election of members to the Convention. On election 
day the Declaration of Independence was read for the first time 
in Philadelphia. It was a clever move, and was definitely planned 
by the radicals who hoped thereby to exert an influence in 
favor of the Convention. One week later the Convention assem- 
bled in Philadelphia. Its sessions continued through the summer 
and did not end until September 29th. James Allen, a member 
of the old Assembly, wrote: “It was a strange scene at the State 
House, where the Congress, Assembly, Convention & Admiralty 
Court are sitting, all at the same time.”*? But stranger was the 
fact that fourteen members of the Assembly were likewise mem- 
bers of the Convention. Like the Conference, the Convention 
assumed complete control of the government. 

In the meantime the Declaration of Independence had been 
adopted. Pennsylvania’s assent had been given; not by a majority 
of her delegates, but by a majority of those present. Only five 


* Ibid., III, 639. 

™ Tbid., III, 657-658. 
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of the nine were in Congress at the time and of these only three 
voted for independence. The members of the Convention, indig- 
nant at this action, elected on July 20th new delegates favorable 
to independence. When the Declaration was signed on August 
2nd only four of the nine signers for Pennsylvania were members 
of Congress when the famous document was adopted, one of 
whom—Robert Morris—never voted for it. Thus the majority 
of Pennsylvania’s signers were selected, not by the legally consti- 
tuted Assembly, but by the Convention, a body which actually 
had no power to alter the delegation. 

It needed no seer to foretell the nature of the new Constitv- 
tion. It established the most democratic government in America 
at the time and as a result evoked one of the bitterest political 
struggles ever witnessed by an American state. Eminent men 
refused to serve under it; neighbors reviled neighbors; citizens 
forsook their citizenship, fleeing to more propitious soil, and in 
the internecine strife blood was spilled on the streets of Phila- 
delphia. This struggle occurred when the British army was at 
the very doors of Pennsylvania and paralyzed the opposition 
expected of her. “Hampden” wrote in the Pennsylvania 
Evening Post: “The time is at last come in which the salva- 
tion of this country depends upon the exertions of the individuals 
of this state... . For Heaven’s sake let all disputes about frames 
of government subside for the present, or we shall be obliged to 
receive a government from the sword of a proud and successful 
enemy.”** So critical were affairs that on two occasions Congress 
itself was compelled to interfere to establish order. At one 
time Philadelphia was placed under martial law and General Put- 
nam was “constituted chief ruler in this province.”** 

Stirring appeals to turn out were made to the Associators and 
the militia with little effect. In spite of the demands of Congress 
few troops were mustered. The chairman of the York County 
Committee told the Council of Safety that “Several men friendly 
to the Cause of Liberty are on their March to the Metropolis. 
But we are sorry to say, many, too many are so lost to Virtue 
and love of Liberty as to refuse marching; Notwithstanding all 


* November 28, 1776. 
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the persuasions and admonitions that have been used to them.”** 
George Stevenson wrote from Carlisle that some had gone to 
defend the state, but “a greater Number, even of the Inhabitants 
of this County . . . have tarried at home and minded their own 
private Affairs as unconcern’d as if there was the most profound 
Peace in the Country.”** The Council of Safety was informed 
that “Many of the principle Associators of Col. Hunter’s Bat- 
talion of Berks County, refuse to march, to join General Wash- 
ington’s army at this important Crisis, . . . and proceeded even to 
dare to enforce the resolve of this Council upon them.”?*7 Even 
though paid in advance, almost an entire Lancaster county bat- 
talion commanded by Peter Grubb took their guns and went home 
instead of marching into New Jersey.** Washington himself, 
writing from Bucks County on December 15th to the Council of 
Safety, said: “The Spirit of Disaffection that appears in this 
County, deserves your serious Attention. Instead of giving any 
Assistance in repelling the Enemy, the Militia have not only 
refused to obey your general Summons and that of their com- 
manding Officers, but I am told exult at the Approach of the 
Enemy and our late Misfortunes.” In January, 1777, George 
Stevenson wrote from Carlisle that the inhabitants of Cumber- 
land county had “distilled nearly all the Rye, and now . . . they 
are beginning to distil wheat, because Whiskey is now sold at a 
higher price than the grain would bring.””° 

The truth of the matter is that many people in Pennsylvania 
were more interested in gaining control of their own government 
than they were in fighting the English. The radicals had won 
their battle and were little concerned with the British invasion. 
Party feeling was so intense that a large body of men refused 
to enlist simply because by so doing they would better the for- 
tunes of those who were now in control. Of course all the 
blame was heaped upon the Constitution. But the opposition 
really was not directed against the Constitution. It was directed 
against the men to whom it gave power. Even the “scarcity of 
salt,” a circular letter to the Council of Safety said, “has fur- 
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nished the enemies of America with too good an occasion to 
create uneasiness in the minds of many who have credited their 
false insinuations and artful tales, calculated to destroy all confi- 
dence in this Council and the persons intrusted with the manage- 
ment of our publick affairs.”*° Some people very ingeniously, 
as one writer observed, ascribed “the high price of beef and 
mutton to the Constitution, but whether,” he asks, “they mean 
the constitution of the state or of the stomach is not fully 
defined.”** It is no wonder that a committee of Congress and 
state officials declared that “the executive Authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania is incapable of any exertion, ade- 
quate to the present crisis.”’** 

The heated fight over the Constitution thus continued and 
consumed the energies of the people in violent partisan strife at 
a time when every exertion was needed to overthrow the forces 
of Great Britain. The legion of Loyalists in Pennsylvania were 
thus able to find shelter under the egis of the anti-constitution- 
alists and bred suspicion and ill-feeling among the people, public 
men and soldiers, thereby vitiating the state’s participation in the 
Revolution. A Memorial presented to the Assembly in May, 
1777, said that the “natural strength and resources (of Pennsyl- 
vania) are such as if, properly collected and employed, would 
alone be sufficient to repel the present force which threatens us 
with an invasion.”** The same idea is expressed in a letter of 
Colonel Thomas Hartley, written in Morristown on July 5, 1777. 
He said that General Conway was obliged to lead a few hundred 
men when “he is capable of commanding thousands. The Defici- 
ency owing to the indolence of the Rulers in Pennsylva.’’** 

The “Rulers” had achieved their goal and were not much 
interested in continuing the war. They had no grievances against 
England ; they owed no debts to British merchants from which a 
successful war might free them. All they wanted was to govern. 
Every nerve had to be strained to maintain their precarious posi- 
tion and no risk could be taken by sending large forces against the 
British. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL 
HISTORY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


By Atrrep P. James, Px.D. 
University of Pittsburgh 


HE significance of state and local history in the public schools 

of Pennsylvania may be considered from several different 
points of view, depending upon the speaker and the character of 
his audience. Of these points of view probably the first and most 
natural is that of the historic past of the state of Pennsylvania 
and of its various communities. A brief statement, however, 
offers no satisfactory opportunity to develop this point of view. 
A survey would contain little if anything not familiar to everyone. 
Item: such as the Dutch and Swedes on the Delaware, the Eng- 
lish conquest and occupation from 1664 to 1681, William Penn 
and the settlement of Pennsylvania, the social and economic 
features of colonial Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania fur trade and 
the westward movement, Pennsylvania in the French and Indian 
War, Pennsylvania and the American Revolution, agriculture, 
transportation and industry in the state of Pennsylvania, the 
establishment of public schools in Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania 
in the Civil War, sections and sectionalism in Pennsylvania, and 
the place of Pennsylvania in the nation today, political, economic 
and social, each calls for monographs or books rather than a 
survey. 

Another and a very different consideration of the topic is that 
from the point of view of the actual utilization of state and local 
history in the curriculum and instruction of the public schools of 
Pennsylvania. An educationist, particularly the alleged scientific 
educationist with his emphasis upon fact-finding, would very 
probably handle the topic from this viewpoint. Questionnaires 
by’ the thousands might be sent out and an elaborate presentation 
of statistics be made. Possibly an audience composed mainly of 
teachers would greatly prefer such treatment of the subject. But 
this work can be done more easily by assistants in the Bureau 
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of Public Instruction of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
which happily may be able to meet the expense of such a study 
better than any single individual, particularly if he happens to be 
a graduate student or even merely a teacher and not an adminis- 
trative officer with a high salary and a liberal maintenance and 
an expense account. 

Yet no one should venture to speak on this subject without 
some examination of the curriculum and courses of study 
in the public schools. This examination can be made 
with very little trouble and expense and should be made by 
everyone interested in or teaching the history of the United States 
in a Pennsylvania educational institution whether public or private, 
lower or higher. The Courses of Study in the Social Studies for 
the different grades, both of the Department of Public Instruction 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and of one’s own local 
community, can be obtained with ease and little expense. A thor- 
ough examination of the Course of Study in Social Studies, 
Grades One and Two (Bulletin 70); Grades Three and Four 
(Bulletin 70A); Grades Five and Six (Bulletin 70B); and of 
the Course in Social Studies, Grades Seven and Eight (Bulletin 
71); Grade Nine (Bulletin 71A), all published by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1932, will reveal much to be admired, not only in the 
inclusion in the proper grades of much work on Pennsylvania 
and local history, but in educational philosophy and methodology, 
in critical moderation and in scholarship. Professional historians 
are under obligations to the Department of Public Instruction 
for the establishment of such an excellent program for the study 
of history in these grades. Similar Courses of Study in the 
Social Studies for the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades of the 
public schools are needed. The Courses of Study in History 
and Social Science Grades VII-XII (Bulletin 18), published by 
the same agency, in 1927, merit much less praise. Evidently 
progress is being made in instruction in the social studies in 
Pennsylvania. 

Some shortcomings in these Courses of Study in the Social 
Studies and in textbooks based largely upon them, to which 
attention will be given, suggest a third viewpoint in the consid- 
eration of the topic of the significance of state and local history 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania—the viewpoint of gen- 
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eral criteria or principles. To this viewpoint, as related to such 
courses of study and to textbooks, the remainder of this paper 
may well be devoted. 

The first of these general criteria is that of the necessity of 
careful preparation of the teachers in the public schools to give 
instruction in state and local history. The situation looks like a 
vicious circle. It is impossible to have any considerable number 
of public school teachers equipped to teach state and local history 
until it is well taught in the public schools, while at the same 
time it is impossible to have it well taught in the public schools 
without a large number of teachers well equipped to give such 
instruction. This vicious circle in education was brilliantly set 
forth in an address before the sixth general session, Department 
of Superintendence, National Educational Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 28, 1934, by the great Boston merchant, Edward 
A. Filene. Answering the possible accusation that business men 
have not been properly educated because “business men would 
not permit the schools to tackle the problem of human relations 
in the same bold experimental, fact-finding way in which they 
tackle the problems of chemistry and physics,” he said: “The 
schools have turned out graduates so densely ignorant of the 
things which most needed to be known that these graduates 
would not permit the schools to turn out a better product.”* 

Somewhere this vicious circle must be broken or at least broken 
into. Courses of Study are a splendid device for this. Certifica- 
tion of teachers, especially in advanced work, is another device. 
Provision of training in state and local history in state teachers 
colleges, teachers training schools, in schools and departments 
of education attached to universities and colleges and in all 
advanced academic education in preparation for the profession 
of teaching will aid in remedying the situation. The promotion 
of local historical societies and museums will produce results. 
The Pennsylvania Historical Association may well turn its efforts 
in this direction and be a significant agency in breaking the vicious 
circle. The program of this meeting indicates such a tendency. 

Emphasis upon state and local history and the necessary prepa- 
ration of teachers in such work in the public schools, may well 
increase the existing demand for the reorganization of the cur- 
ricula of American schools all the way from the bottom to the 
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top. Larger amounts of history and other social studies will 
have to be included at the expense of other items in the curricula. 
This reorganization will not be easy. Opposition from other 
interests is inevitable, but circumstances and time seem to be 
working in favor of the social studies, of which state and local 
history is a vital feature. 

A mere word in defense of state and local history will not 
be out of place in a discussion of the curriculum. There is good 
justification for the study and intelligent understanding of any 
part of history. There is much reason for the study and appre- 
ciation of our neighboring societies in the world with all their 
background if possible. But as has so often been said, a main 
purpose of history is to make the present more intelligible. The 
state and community in which one lives is certainly a part of the 
present to be understood. In a very easily realized sense the state 
and community in which a person lives is the focus of the evolu- 
tion of the past so far as that person is concerned. From that 
focus, the past spread out into the dimness of pre-literary eras, 
may be traced whether backward from the present or from the 
beginning down to the present. Sneers at local history are 
illogical if local history be viewed as the focus of the past. 

Akin to the general criterion of the necessity of trained and 
equipped teachers for instruction in state and local history in the 
public schools is the principle of the necessity of critical and 
up-to-date scholarship in printed courses of study, in textbooks 
and in instruction. This is not always found. Interest in cur- 
riculum making, in textbook writing and in pedagogy and method- 
ology often results in failure to keep abreast of latest develop- 
ments in scholarship in a given field. Many examples might be 
given. A few will be cited merely as illustrations. In the Course 
of Study in Social Studies, for grade five, mentioned above, 
pupils are to be taught in Unit III, “that the English were suc- 
cessful in making good their claims to North America chiefly 
because they were fighting for the preservation of their home 
while the French were fighting for Empire.” In grade six of 
this bulletin, the old interpretation of the battle of the Monitor 
and Merrimac is set forth, in spite of the already published find- 
ings of Baxter in his researches on naval history. 

In Unit III of grade eight of the Course in Social Studies, 
Seventh and Eighth Grades (Bulletin 71, p. 33), the statement 
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is made that “State governments originated with the Declaration 
of Independence,” which may be merely ambiguous English, but 
is certainly uncritical history in the light of the story of the state 
governments of Connecticut, Rhode Island and Virginia. In 
Unit IV of the same grades as outlined in the above document, 
the claim is made that the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 made 
provision for public education, whereas the provision had already 
been made in the Survey Ordinance of 1785 and the later ordi- 
nance contains only a famous resolution. In the same unit it is 
asserted that the Federal Constitution served as a model for 
state constitutions made subsequent to 1787, a statement which 
at its best is only a partial truth. 

In the matter of the criterion of critical scholarship it would 
be interesting to examine carefully a large number of official 
courses of study, syllabi, and public school textbooks in the his- 
tory of the United States testing them by a prepared test of items 
such as: a false emphasis on the Turks in closing the medieval 
trade routes as an impetus in the age of discovery; the neglect 
of Prince Henry the Navigator in comparison with Christopher 
Columbus ; an excessive glorification of Daniel Boone in the open- 
ing up of the West; the disputed if not unfounded claim that 
the Old Northwest was conquered by George Rogers Clark and 
thereby secured for the United States in the Treaty of 1783; the 
strange failure, especially in materials for instruction in state 
and local history in the public schools of Pennsylvania, to set 
forth the significance of Western Pennsylvania as the first Eng- 
lish-speaking trans-Appalachian settlement; the uncritical as well 
as bombastic assertion that the American Revolution taught Great 
Britain a badly needed lesson and led to the remodeling of British 
imperial policy; the misinterpretation of the educational clauses 
in the Survey Ordinance of 1785 and the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787; the belated repetition of the now exploded concept that 
the battle of the Merrimac and the Monitor was responsible for 
the introduction of ironclad ships in naval warfare; and many 
others, if time permitted a more complete list. 

Lack of critical and up-to-date, as well as profound scholarship 
is very likely to result merely in the inclusion of old and orthodox 
facts and events with much serious omission of other data. As 
an illustration in the field of state and local history of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Virginian influence and population in southwest Penn- 
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sylvania and the New England influence and population in the 
northern tier of counties of Pennsylvania may be left completely 
out of the picture in courses of study, syllabi and public school 
textbooks, with great injury to proper understanding of the state 
and its communities. 

In fact the matter of the inclusion and omission of historical 
data is an extremely difficult problem and calls for peculiar atten- 
tion and particular effort on the part of all concerned with his- 
tory instruction in the public schools. A suggestion, heartily 
intended to be constructive, is that all official courses of study, 
syllabi and textbooks in the social studies before their adoption 
and distribution, be submitted widely to leading scholars, both those 
located in different parts of the state and those working on differ- 
ent features and periods of the history of Pennsylvania and its 
communities. 

There is no sound reason why otherwise excellent syllabi, 
courses of study and textbooks should not be accurate and schol- 
arly. If our school boards refused to use material which did not 
meet with the approval of a widely selected group of contemporary 
scholars, makers of such material would soon learn to submit 
them to such inspection and revision before trying to print them 
and distribute them for public use. For this revision no general 
facts can be established beforehand. Each new manuscript needs 
separate consideration. Book reviews are after the fact and too 
late. They are also, in the matter of textbooks, generally written 
by professional reviewers lacking critical scholarship. 

Another general criterion in regard to state and local history 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania is that care is necessary in 
the matter of sound historical perspective. Official courses of 
study, syllabi and textbooks based upon them are likely to vio- 
late sound historical perspective. Such violation may be of at 
least two kinds, both of them very serious. The most obvious 
possible violation is that of proportion. Local history must be 
organized in its true proportions as a part of the history of 
Pennsylvania as a whole. Undue emphasis on one locality in the 
history of the state is unfair not only to other localities, but to 
the true history of the state as a whole. Somewhat similarly if 
Pennsylvania history is to be incorporated in the general history 
of the United States—the very wise program which now seems 
to be the aim of the Department of Public Instruction, especially 
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for the fifth and sixth grades—great effort is necessary to avoid 
injury to the real proportion of Pennsylvania history in that 
of the country as a whole. There is no reason to suppose that 
this balance of state and national proportion is impossible, but 
the task of attaining it is certainly not an easy one. 

Perspective may also be injured if not almost destroyed by 
shortcomings in attention to chronology. There is of course an 
unavoidable conflict between the logical or topical treatment of 
history and the chronological treatment. Probably some viola- 
tion of chronological perspective is necessary. Certainly the 
topical treatment has definite advantages. But the treatment of 
topics whether in Pennsylvania history or in the history of the 
United States should not be carried so far that the chronological 
perspective of the development of the state as a whole or of the 
United States as a whole is lost. It is of course the old dilemma 
of the trees versus the woods. Some of the parts of recent 
textbooks seems to indicate that their authors and publishers have 
ignored the general aspect of the woods in their attention to indi- 
vidual trees. 

A final general criterion in regard to the study of state and 
local history in the public schools of Pennsylvania, is that the 
subject calls for considerable intellectual and educational maturity. 
Some of the instruction and study can properly be placed in the 
fifth and sixth grades. But much of it properly belongs in 
higher grades. Overemphasis on it in the fifth and sixth grades 
may have the unfortunate effect of preventing the necessary use 
of state and local data in more mature work in the eighth grade 
or in the secondary school. Unless the present depression is 
going to work still more havoc, there is little reason to suppose 
that pupils will drop out of school at the end of the sixth grade 
as they once did. They will probably not drop out at the end 
of the eighth grade. Emphasis on state and local history in the 
public schools of Pennsylvania might probably with profit be 
carried higher, from the fifth and sixth grades, to the eighth 
grade, or even into the eleventh grade of the high school. 





























WILLIAM ALLEN, PROVINCIAL MAN 
OF AFFAIRS! 


By Ruts Moser KIstTiLer 
Allentown High School 


N attempting to present a portrait of William Allen, who played 

a great role in provincial Pennsylvania as chief justice, legis- 
lator, political controversalist, merchant prince, land speculator 
and patron of the arts and sciences, one is confronted by the fact 
that in the letters to and from him, and in other manuscript and 
printed material, scarcely any mention is made of his personal 
appearance. However, looking at the original painting of him 
by Benjamin West in the Independence Hall Collection, one would 
judge him to have been a well-built man of medium height. He 
is portrayed in all the finery of his time. With his three-cornered 
hat under his left arm, one notices his curly light-colored periwig 
surmounting his high forehead. He is possessed of broad tem- 
ples, eyes of unusual brightness, a pointed nose, a long full face 
with pronounced lips, and a heavy round chin. His whole figure 
and attitude are that of self-possession, shrewdness, energy, as 
well as boundless determination. 

The grandfather of the illustrious man, the subject of this study, 
was among the group of sectaries who fled from Sterlingshire to 
escape the persecutions of James II. It is very likely that he 
emigrated to Ireland. At least it is recorded that his son, William 
Allen, the father of the chief justice, had a sister Catherine Cally 
and an uncle William Craige, who lived at Dunganon, Ireland.” 
Although Allen’s grandfather apparently did not reach America, 
his father was among the Scotch-Irish who came to Pennsyl- 
vania. Here he engaged in the mercantile business in Philadel- 
phia and was regarded as a “considerable promoter of the trade 
of the province, and a man of good character and estate.’”’* 


*This paper, read at the First Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association held at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, April 29, 1933, 
is part of a somewhat detailed life of William Allen, prepared by the author. 

* Will of William Allen. Probated at Philadelphia, September 13, 1725. 

* Robert Proud, History of Pennsylvania, 1681-1770 (Philadelphia, 1797- 
98), II, 168. 
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William, one of four children of the merchant and his wife, 
Margaret Budd Allen, was born in Philadelphia on August 5, 
1704, and was baptized later in the month at the First Presby- 
terian Church. Two of his brothers, Thomas and James, died 
either in infancy or in early youth, for in his father’s will, only 
John and William are mentioned as heirs. 

The greater part of Allen’s youth and young manhood was | 
spent in England. Little, however, is known of his activities | 
there. On August 24, 1720, he was admitted to the Middle Tem- 
ple in London and on September 9, 1720, he became a pensioner 
at Clare Hall, later Clare College, Cambridge.* In all, he remained 
abroad for six years. As his life work he chose the legal pro- 
fession and in preparation for this he pursued his studies, although 
he was not called to the bar in England. That he was financially 
well taken care of is evidenced by a provision made in his father’s 
will, that he was “to have five hundred pounds sterling money of 
Great Britain paid to him on his order or to be remitted to him 
in London as he should direct.” His father also, “gave and 
bequeathed unto him sufficient to maintain him for one year in 
moderate expenses and ordered that it be remitted to him if he 
continued at London.” College life seems to have had its charms 
for him and it appears that he enjoyed all the luxuries, gaieties 
and attractions it had to offer. In one of his letters relating to 
this period he said: “I lived handsomely and never left any trades- 
men’s bills unpaid.”® 

Upon the death of his father in the summer of 1725, young 
Allen was destined to neglect his chosen profession for some years. 
Family loyalty, as well as sound business judgment impelled him 
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to carry on his father’s Philadelphia mercantile interests. His ( 
activities in trade will be dealt with subsequently in the course of 
this study. 


On February 16, 1733-34 he married Margaret Hamilton, a 
daughter of Andrew Hamilton, speaker of the Assembly and one 
of the most eminent lawyers of his time in Pennsylvania.* To this 
union was born six children: four boys and two girls, namely, 





‘John and J. A. Venn, Alumini Cantabrigienses (Cambridge, England, 
1922), I, 20. 

*Louis B. Walker (ed.), The Burd Papers (Pottsville, 1897), p. 55. 

*Charles P. Keith, Provincial Councillors of Pennsylvania, 1733-1776 | 
(Philadelphia, 1883), p. 140. 
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John, Andrew, James, William, Anne and Margaret. As a hus- 
band and father he was devoted to his wife and family. Being 
one of the wealthiest men, if not the wealthiest man in the province, 
he was able to give his children all the advantages and oppor- 
tunities available at that time. 

Characteristic of the wealthier class, Allen had two homes, one 
in the city, the other in the country. His city residence was 
located “in King’s Street on Water Street,” where were also his 
wharf and warehouses, while his stables and coach house were 
on the east side of Front Street. His country or summer home, 
known as the “Mansion House,” with forty-seven acres of land, 
was in Creesham Township near Germantown.’ According to 
an early description “the home was small, built of stone and stood 
close to a large, much frequented road, which often occasioned 
the dust to be very troublesome. The spot appeared very naked, 
much exposed to the sun and the bleak winds.”* In the course of 
years the estate was no doubt greatly improved. It was customary 
for Allen to be driven to the country in a coach, with four black 
horses. His English coachman, “was an accomplished whip.’ 

As a host Allen was very genial and entertained lavishly. He 
was known for the excellency of the wines he served. He was 
also considered a connoisseur of food and was especially fond, it 
appears, of rich and mild Parmesan cheese and Gorgona 
anchovies. This love for good food may have brought on the 
gout, from which he was a constant sufferer up to the time of 
his death.1° As a remedy for this affliction he drank a tea made 
of pine buds, which he gathered every year between February 
20th and March 20th. Before he used this tea it seems that 
he had two or three fits of gout every year, but afterwards he 
declared that he was subject to but one attack in eighteen months 
and that only a mild one. He said with reference to the remedy: 
“It will not cure the gout, but will render it less frequent and 
the fits easy. I never knew it to fail rendering service to such 
persons as have used it for any time. It helps digestion, pro- 
motes an appetite and inclines greatly to sleep. In order to 

* Will of William Allen. Probated at Philadelphia, September 6, 1780. 

*“Extracts from the Diary of Daniel Fisher, 1755,” Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography (July, 1893), XVII, 269. 

*Townsend Ward, “North Second Street and its Associations,” Jbid., 
(April, 1880), IV, 170-171. 

* Louis B. Walker (ed.), The Burd Papers, pp. 41, 59. 
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receive immediate benefit it would be best for a few months to 
take about one pint of the tea twice a day, afterwards once a 
day will be sufficient. However, the tea may be omitted now and 
then for a week or two. But I rarely miss having it for my 
breakfast, as by long use it is pleasanter to me than any other 
kind of tea.”"*. He found great pleasure in supplying his friends 
in England, including Thomas Penn, Lord Ellenbank, and other 
gentlemen at the club at Saunders with large quantities of the 
buds. 

Among the hobbies and relaxations that Allen indulged in 
during his spare time were attendance at horse races, horseback 
riding, yachting, reading and gardening. Indeed in the eighteenth 
century a man would not have been considered a typical English- 
man if he were not fond of horses. Allen often attended the 
races in Maryland, and his interest in horsemanship is attested 
to by the fact that upon the death of Jeremiah Langhorne, he 
was bequeathed Langhorne’s “stallion riding horse.” His daugh- 
ters too, were fond of riding and, incidentally, their riding habits 
were made in England so that they “would be in style when they 
rode.” Yachting, on the Delaware, was another favorite pastime 
of Allen and on several occasions with Richard Peters as his 
guest, he left Philadelphia in his yacht to attend the meetings 
with the Maryland Boundary Commissioners. It may also be 
suggested that these meetings were not lacking in conviviality, 
for among the necessaries for use of the Commissioners was 
port wine, which according to Allen’s accounts invoiced at £16." 

As to his cultural interests, among the types of literature which 
Allen ordered from England for reading were such books as, 
Warner’s Ecclesiastical History, and The Chronology and His- 
tory of the World from the Creation of the World to 1753, by 
the Rev. John Blair. On June 20, 1766, he wrote the following 
letter to Robert Davis, booksellez, Piccadilly: ‘I should be glad if 
you would continue to send me yearly any curious books, or 
pamphlets that may be published, leaving it to your judgment, not 
doubting but they will be of such sort as will amuse me and 
not be trash or the common catch-penny publications.”** That 


* Tbid., p. 60. 

* J. W. Jordan, “Penn versus Baltimore,” Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography (October, 1914), XXXVIII, 386. 

* Louis B. Walker (ed.), The Burd Papers, pp. 24, 37, 71. 
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he was really interested in the advancement of knowledge is evi- 
denced by the fact that in 1768 he became a member of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society. 

The chief diversion, however, that Allen engaged in, to soothe 
his brain wearied with judicial matters, was farming. He had 
at his summer home “a kitchen garden,” as he termed it, in which 
he took great pride. Among the seeds ordered from D. Barclay 
and Son, on November 26, 1753, to be used in his garden the 
following spring, it may be interesting to note, were: “One gallon 
each of the three best sorts of early Hotspur Peas; One peck of 
the best early Readings ; Two ounces of early Battersea Cabbage; 
One ounce of the Russia, and One ounce of every sort of Cabbage 
that is esteemed to be very good, and One ounce of each of the 
Savory kind, with Two ounces of Cauliflower.” This commis- 
sion leaves the impression that the good man had a decided weak- 
ness for cabbage. 

Allen was apparently interested in farming in a scientific way. 
In a letter to a correspondent in England, he stated: “I have 
perused the several Tracts of Husbandry and some letters from 
Mr. Baldwin, which gave me pleasure: he describes some instru- 
ments or Ploughs, in the Drillway and directs where they may be 
had. I beg you would procure for me his Drill, Horse Hoe and 
Horse Plough and send them to the care of Messrs. Barclay to 
be forwarded to me, with some directions how to use them if 
that would be necessary. Very few people, even in this country 
have made more experiments in the farming way than I have.” 

As to his fraternal relations, Allen belonged to the Masonic 
Lodge. He was elected Grand Master of Pennsylvania in 1732. 
In the Pennsylvania Gazette is found this item concerning his 
election: “Saturday last, being St. John’s Day, a Grand Lodge 
of the Ancient and Honorable Society of Free and Accepted 
Masons, was held at the Sun Tavern in Water Street, when, 
after a handsome entertainment, the Worshipful William Allen, 
Esquire, was unanimously chosen Grand Master of this Province 
for the year ensuing.”*> In 1750 he was appointed Provincial 
Grand Master by the Grand Master of England. 


* Tbid., pp. 78-79. 
* June 26, 1732. 
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As MERCHANT 


It has been previously stated that William Allen upon leaving 
the Inner Temple turned his immediate attention to commerce 
rather than to the practice of law. Engaged with him in busi- 
ness was Joseph Turner who was both a merchant and a sea 
captain.** Their signatures appear on the agreement of merchants 
and chief citizens, signed September 21, 1726, in which they 
covenanted to take the bills of credit of the Lower Counties at 
their face value. The partnership of Allen and Turner lasted 
approximately forty years and their establishment has been con- 
sidered, “the most important commercial house in the colony 
for a long time prior to the Revolution.” It seems that the 
buying and selling of negroes was one of the chief types of trade 
in which the firm was engaged. In the newspapers in which they 
advertised rather irregularly, are found advertisements of the 
sale of negroes brought from St. Christopher, Barbadoes and 
elsewhere." 

Allen and Turner were also engaged in the buying and selling 
of horses and coaches. Don Bernado Ruiz de Morriega of 
Carthagena desired on one occasion to secure several large, white 
horses, but as Allen could not find any of that color that were 
suitable in other respects, he apparently supplied the Spaniard 
with some of another color. Later on, in the year 1753, Allen 
sent him a large black coach which met with his approval. Evi- 
dently Don Bernado Ruiz was one of the regular customers of 
the firm. On March 18, 1755, the following order was sent 
to him: “One dozen Saltpetre Hams; One flitch of Bacon; One 
hundred pounds of Dried Beef; One dozen Tongues; One Eng- 
lish Cheese; One dozen of Claret; One dozen White Wine.” 

Allen was also interested in a “still house in Philadelphia that 
he imagined made much better Rum than New England did.’”** 


** Joseph Turner was born in Andover, Hampshire, England, on May 2, 
1701. He came to America in January, 1713-14. He became a sea captain. 
In 1729 he was elected a common councilman of Philadelphia, and an alder- 
man in 1741. He declined the mayorality in 1745 and was therefore fined 
£30. On May 14, 1747, he was admitted to the Provincial Council. He was 
one of the trustees of the College of Philadelphia and died on July 25, 1763. 
Charles P. Keith, Provincial Councillors of Pennsylvania, 1733-1776, pp. 
141 ff. 

* Pennsylvania Gazette, August 28, 1732, May 13, 1736, September 2, 1736. 

*Louis B. Walker (ed.), The Burd Papers, p. 9. 
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Some of his actions in connection with this business seem to have 
been quite irregular. From a letter written by Admiral Charles 
Knowles as Governor of Jamaica to the Board of Trade in Eng- 
land, on September 6, 1752, it appears that Allen was charged 
with being the leader of a rum and molasses smuggling ring, 
formed by a group of Philadelphia merchants, including Abra- 
ham Taylor, the Collector of the Customs, “which carried on a 
very considerable trade to Leogan and Statia, and always under- 
sold the traders who imported the same commodities from the 
English Sugar Colonies.” The agent engaged to transact their 
questionable affairs was William Humphreys who “undersold 
every other dealer in sugar, rum, and molasses,” so that Knowles 
feared that in a short time the whole Pennsylvania trade would 
be entirely engrossed by them.’® All of which, if true, fills one 
with no little amazement, especially in the light of Allen’s indict- 
ment of smuggling some twenty years later. 


As IRONMASTER 


It has been previously pointed out that Allen’s mercantile 
interests did not prevent him from engaging in the manufac- 
ture of iron, also with Joseph Turner as a partner. They were 
among the group who became the owners of the Durham tract, 
in Bucks county. On March 4, 1727, this group formed a com- 
pany for the purpose of making iron. As soon as they had 
erected the furnace, thirty by forty feet and twenty feet high, 
the first blast was begun. After running about one hundred 
tons of the metal they were obliged to blow out. The second 
blast was begun late in 1729 with a stock of five hundred tons. 
In November 1728 James Logan shipped three tons of this pig 
iron to England as a sample. On March 27, 1744 the stock- 
holders of the Durham Furnace made an agreement with William 
Bird, an ironmaster, of Amity Township in the city of Phila- 
delphia, to lease to him the ironworks for a period of eight years.”° 

In New Jersey, Allen was also interested in both the Union 
Iron Works in Hunterdon County and the Andover Iron Works. 
The former he held in partnership with Joseph Turner, a prop- 

* Colonial Office Papers (Public Record Office, London), Series 137: 
XXV, 281. 


*Streper Papers (Bucks County), 1682-1772 (Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania), p. 173. 
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erty consisting of 11,000 acres. Allen held the Andover Iron 
Works with Joseph Turner, Lynford Lardner and Benjamin 
Chew. That Allen and his associates met with difficulties in 
carrying on their iron works in New Jersey is clear from the 
fact that on February 8, 1754, a large number of Germans who 
had apparently settled in the neighborhood, armed with axes and 
clubs drove away the men employed to cut wood for the use of 
the works. The rioters began to pull down the furnace and to 
burn the adjacent buildings. These Germans declared that the 
men did not have the right to cut down the trees as they were 
growing on the king’s lands. Hackett, the manager, replied that 
“the land was purchased from the Attorneys of the West Jersey 
Society for a large sume of money.”’* 

In a letter written to John Griffiths, March 25, 1761, Allen 
makes some interesting statements in regard to the early fur- 
naces and forges: “Since we have written you, we have finished 
our small Blast and from the first Day of September to the first 
of December our Furnace produced 332 tons of Pig Metal, which 
was beyond our most sanguine expectations. Water and wood 
we can never want, indeed we want nothing but good workmen, 
though we reckon we have some of the best this Country affords; 
who say that Three Tons of Ankonys a week may be made. 
Our workers have for a trial made more than that Quantity, but 
it remains a Mystery to them how nine tons can be drawn at 
a chafery. We are content that you bring with you a pair of 
Forge Bellows, but believe those we have, being made of Wood, 
answer as well, if not better, and will last twenty years. No other 
than Wood Bellows are now used among us either at our Fur- 
naces or Forges, and by experience we find the Blast from them 
is much better than those made of Leather, for which reason 
they are universally disused. A German introduced the Wooden 
Bellows among us; and by constructing them at different Iron 
Works, has made a pretty good Fortune; we may call it such for 
he has now a Forge of his own and rents a Furnace.” 

- Just as the manufacture of iron in America was a well estab- 
lished and profitable industry employing many people, Parliament 
in 1764 placed additional restrictions on its export which made 


* Penn Official Correspondence (Historical Society of Pennsylvania), 
VI, 159. 
*Louis B. Walker (ed.), The Burd Papers, pp. 44-45. 
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it, at least according to Allen, unprofitable to operate the fur- 
naces.** Concerning this matter, in a letter written October 8, 
1767, to Thomas Penn he said: “The enumerating of iron by 
one of the late acts of Parliament has in a manner knocked that 
branch of business in the head, or, at least made it unprofitable. 
Most of the forges in this and the neighboring provinces are con- 
verted into bloomerys, which will make but trifling quantities of 
iron, and that of but an ordinary quality. I fear Mr. Turner 
and I who were as deeply concerned as any two persons in Amer- 
ica, shall think it advisable to drop our iron works, or at least 
one of them, perhaps we may retain the other for a year or two 
to see if times will mend, which is not a little mortifying as we 
have an inexhaustible bank of ore and the iron not exceeded in 
quality by any in America, and I might venture to say, not even 
in Europe.”** 

Almost one year later in again writing to Penn, Allen reiter- 
ated that “the making of iron an enumerative commodity is very 
grievous as it has in a manner destroyed our iron works and 
reduced their number already nearly one half, and those that 
are still carried on sink money to the owner every year, and 
they will shortly be reduced to only as many as can manufacture 
for ourselves and that will be the case with almost every article 
of our consumption. If we are rendered so poor that we can 
not buy necessarys we must make ourselves, or go without 
them.”*> He further declared in a letter to the Proprietor dated 
October 12, 1768: “Our iron works . . . are at the lowest ebb, ... 
it was a strange mistake to enumerate that article—first to take 
off the duty and thereby encourage us to erect many new works, 
and then to prevent us to ship it off to help pay our debts in 
England, where it must center, at least the produce of it. Every 
act of Parliament of late, though made, as it is said, for the 
benefit of the colonies, is attended with so many provisions and 
restrictions that trade is rather impaired by them than other- 
wise. The people in England seem to have forgotten the Chris- 
tian manner of doing to others what they would have done to 
them: if they would but consider our hardships in that light, 


*4 George III, c. 15. 
* Penn Official Correspondence, X, 116. 
* Tbid., X, 170. 
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they would deal more tenderly with us and not stigmatize us as 
rebels for not timely giving up all the rights of Englishmen.”** 
It may be added that the importance of this statement coming 
from such an individual as the writer can hardly be over-estimated. 
Nevertheless evidence points to the continued development of the 
American iron industry in spite of these disturbing restrictions. 


* Ibid., X, 174. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The second annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, held in Harrisburg on May 4 and 5, 1934, was a 
marked sucess from the point of view of attendance, the enthusi- 
asm and interest shown, and the high quality of the papers read. 
The first article in this number of the magazine gives a summary 
of the meeting and is presented for the benefit of those who 
found it impossible to attend, and also to preserve a permanent 
record of the proceedings. The third annual meeting will be 
held in Pittsburgh. 


In response to a resolution adopted by the association at the 
second annual meeting and forwarded to the Secretary of State, 
urging the desirability of continuing the work of editing and 
publishing the Territorial Papers, Secretary Cordell Hull replied 
on May 18, 1934, expressing his pleasure at the interest of the 
association in the project. He stated that the papers relating to 
the Northwest Territory, including the Executive Journal, are 
now in page-proof and will be published soon. The papers relat- 
ing to the Southwest Territory are to appear in the fall. The 
editor has made considerable progress on the papers of other 
territories, but the publication of these await further Congres- 
sional action. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


At a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania held on April 24, 1934, Mr. Andrew G. Smith, of Pitts- 
burgh, gave a talk on “Old School Books and Some of Their 
Points of Superiority,” and Dr. Ralph E. Turner, associate pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Pittsburgh, presented a 
paper on “Western Pennsylvania History in the Making.” The 
last meeting of the season, held on May 29, 1934, was as usual 
in charge of the history department of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and two papers based on newly produced master’s theses 
were presented—one on “The Indian Trader of the Upper Ohio 
Valley,” by Mr. John Arthur Adams, and the other entitled “A 
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History of Freight Transportation Across the Allegheny Moun- 
tains Prior to the Civil War,” by Mr. Robert Verner Donald. 
Ninety-two people were elected to active membership in the society 
at the March, April, and May meetings. During the summer the 
principal event will be the conduct of an historical tour by motor 
from Pittsburgh to Bedford, by way of Greensburg, West Over- 
ton, and Ligonier, through the country traversed by the Forbes 
and Bouquet expeditions. This will be held on July 13 and 14, 
1934, in codperation with the Summer School of the University 
of Pittsburgh. As usual—for this is an annual event—historic 
sites will be visited and meetings held along the way. All who are 
interested and within striking distance of the line of travel are 
welcome to join the expedition for the whole trip or any part of it. 


The summer meeting of the Friends Historical Association was 
held at George School on May 19, 1934. The meeting was held 
to commemorate the 250th anniversary of the founding of New- 
town. An historical paper on “The Indians of Bucks County, 
250 Years Ago,” was read by Miss Sarah Gilpin Underhill. The 
historical pageant which was presented by the students of George 
School, was also written by them. At the close of the pageant, 
an English oak tree, grown by Mr. C. Arthur Smith, Wycombe, 
Pa., from an acorn brought from Jordans Friends Meeting House, 
Buckinghamshire, England, where William Penn is buried, was 
presented to the school and planted by the president of the 
Friends Historical Association, Mr. Charles F. Jenkins. Mr. 
Jenkins made a dedicatory address. Besides the members of the 
association, the Friends of Newtown and vicinity attended the 
anniversary. There were more than 1,000 persons present. 


The Historical Society of Dauphin County, of which Mr. A. 
Boyd Hamilton is president, celebrated its Sixty-fifth Anniver- 
sary on May 21, 1934, at its building in Harrisburg. More than 
a dozen descendants of the original members of the society were 
present in their own capacity as members. The minutes of the 
first meeting of the organization were read and an outline of, 
the history of the society was given by Mr. Hamilton. The 
paper of the evening was presented by Mr. Henry B. McCormick 
on the approaching 200th Anniversary of Silver Springs Presby- 
terian Church with which his family has been connected for 
generations. 
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At the April meeting of the Blair County Historical Society, 
Mrs. Jean Latimer Hoopes Potts read a paper on “The Lazarus 
Lowry Homestead.” On May 11, 1934, Mr. H. A. Jacobs 
delivered an address on “Fountain Inn.” Discussions by Mr. P. 
W. Snyder, Mr. W. T. Canan, Mr. W. I. Woodcock, Dr. G. C. 
Robb, Mr. T. J. Trout, and Mr. J. H. Craig, centered on the 
restoration of the site of the inn to its former beauty. After 
completion of the work by the state highway department under 
the direction of Mr. B. C. Forbes, the Blair County Historical 
Society will erect a stone marker and a bronze plate commemorat- 
ing the old inn and recalling its history. Old Fountain Inn was 
destroyed by fire on February 1, 1908, after nearly a century 
of service. Originally built during stage coach days along the 
old Pittsburgh turnpike, it became increasingly popular with the 
completion of the Pennsylvania Canal and Portage Railroad. In 
its time, the inn sheltered many famous people. A photograph 
of the once nationally-famed hostelry was presented to the 
society by Dr. G. C. Robb. 


Arrangements have been made by the Blair County Historical 
Society for the opening of the Baker mansion, Altoona, the home 
and museum of the society, during the summer months. The 
mansion will be open each Saturday afternoon from June 16 to 
September 29, inclusive, from 1:30 to 4:30 o’clock. Guides will 
conduct visitors through the remarkable building, which was 
built by Elias Baker, the ironmaster of Allegheny Furnace. The 
president of this active society is Mr. W. T. Canan and Mrs. 
A. P. W. Johnston is its secretary. 


The Historical Society of the Reformed Church held its 
annual meeting in Lancaster, on May 9, 1934. Dr. W. N. 
Schwarze gave the address on the subject: “Some Features of 
the Relation Between the Reformed Church and the Moravian 
Church in America During the Colonial Period.” 


The regular meeting of the Historical Society of Montgom- 
ery County was held on April 28, 1934. The following papers 
were read: “Montgomery County Agricultural Society’s Fair at 
Ambler,” by Dr. Mary P. H. Hough; “The Origin of the His- 
torical Society,” by Mrs. A. Conrad Jones; “Early American 
Currency,” by Mr. George W. Norris, governor of the Federal 
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Reserve Bank of Philadelphia; and “Some Achievements of the 
Schwenkfelders During 200 Years of Religious Freedom,” by 
Professor S. K. Brecht. At a special meeting held May 10, 
1934, Mr. J. Bennett Nolan delivered an address on “Lafayette 
in Montgomery County.” 


At the meeting of the Chester County Historical Society, held 
on April 17, 1934, Dr. C. W. Heathcote read a paper on “The 
History of the Schools of Chester County.” On May 15, 1934, 
an illustrated lecture was given by Mrs. E. Page Allinson on 
“Impressions from Travel in Austria.” 


The Saturday excursions conducted by the City History Society 
of Philadelphia during April and May included tours to the 
Hahnemann Hospital, the Edgar Allen Poe House, the historic 
Pennypack Creek, and to Hatboro. At the regular bimonthly 
meeting of this society, held April 25, 1934, Mr. James K. Helms 
delivered an address on “Lafayette’s First Military Command 
Under Washington.” 


The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Bucks County Historical 
Society was held at Doylestown on May 5, 1934. The following 
papers were presented: “Some of the Loyalists of Bucks County 
During the American Revolution,” by Mr. Louis E. Thompson, 
Glen Ridge, N. J., and “Major Thomas Barnsley of the Royal 
American Regiment on Foot,” by Mr. Edward B. Barnsley. 
Motion pictures of the Delaware Valley were shown by Mr. W. 
W. Chambers, past president of the Philadelphia Photographic 
Society. 


The Historical Society of York County held a meeting on 
April 12, 1934. Dr. Albert Cook Myers delivered his address on 
“William Penn and the Indians.” 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Greene County His- 
torical Society, held at Waynesburg in April, Mrs. Kenneth W. 
Scott read an interesting paper on “Courts and Court Houses of 
Greene County.” At the May meeting, Mrs. R. E. Brock dis- 
cussed “Indian Lore,” and in June, Mrs. E. D. Stewart spoke 
on “The New Providence Church.” 


At the meeting of the Lancaster County Historical Society 
held April 6, 1934, Mrs. Bertha Cochran Landis read a very 
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interesting paper: “The Origin of the Pennsylvania School 
System,” on the occasion of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the public school system. A second paper was 
read by Mr. W. Frank Gorrecht. On April 20, 1934, under the 
joint auspices of the society and the Franklin and Marshall 
Academy, an illustrated lecture was given by Dr. Samuel H. 
Ranck, librarian of the Grand Rapids Public Library, on “Canoe 
Trips from Quebec to Lake Superior, the Route of the Early 
Trappers and Explorers.” On May 4, 1934, Mr. W. L. Sullen- 
berger read a paper on “The First Telegraph Line Which Suc- 
cessfully Carried a Message, Constructed Between Lancaster and 
Harrisburg, 1846.” 


The Historical Society of Frankford held a meeting on April 
3, 1934, at which Dr. Walter M. Benner, teacher of botany at 
the Philadelphia Central High School, gave an address on “The 
Early History of Botany in Philadelphia.” At the meeting held 
on May 1, 1934, Mr. Omar Shallcross spoke on “Holmesburg: Its 
History and As It Was Between 1880 and 1890.” The society 
closed its season with a violin recital by Messrs. Henry W. 
Schmidt and Max Goberman of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
Mr. E. M. Wilgus, pianist. 


The Potter County Historical Society held its regular quar- 
terly meeting in April. Dr. Carl H. Dudley delivered an address, 
on “The Life of Lafayette,” and Mrs. Mary E. Welfling described 
“Lafayette’s Last Visit to America.” 


The annual business meeting of the Perry County Historical 
Society was held in May. Mr. D. A. Kline, president of the 
society, gave an address on “The History of Penmanship.” 


GENERAL 


On Memorial Day, at the Harrisburg Cemetery, tribute was 
paid to former Governor George Wolf, who signed Pennsylvania’s 
School Law of April 1, 1834. A fitting program was sponsored 
by the Department of Public Instruction. Superintendent James 
N. Rule gave the principal address. Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton pre- 
sided at the brief ceremonies which followed the usual G. A. R. 
service at the grave. The program was arranged by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction as a contribution to the celebration this 
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year of the 100th anniversary of the establishment of free public 
schools. 


Newtown celebrated the 250th anniversary of its founding from 
June 10 to 16, 1934. An authoritative and a very interesting his- 
tory of Newtown has been prepared in booklet form by the anni- 
versary committee. 


Memorial services were held on June 13, 1934, at the grave of 
John Fanning Watson in the old burying ground of St. Luke’s 
Protestant Church, Germantown. Watson, a Philadelphia his- 
torian and the author of “Watson’s Annals,” was born in Berks 
county on June 13, 1779, and died in his now-famous house in 
Germantown in 1860. The memorial services were in charge of 
the Philadelphia chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution. 
Among those present were Councilman Samuel Emlen, Mr. 
Walter Williams, Mr. William H. Emhardt, Rev. Wallace G. 
Conkling, Mr. Everett Hocker and Mr. Charles F. Swift. 


At the commencement exercises of Juniata College, held on 
June 4, 1934, there was an observance of the centennial anni- 
versary of the signing of the Pennsylvania public school law. 
The two living ex-Superintendents of Public Instruction, Dr. 
Francis Haas and Dr. David J. Waller, both of Bloomsburg, par- 
ticipated in the observance. Dr. James N. Rule acted as honorary 
chairman and Dr. Haas made the chief address. The observance 
of the anniversary by Juniata College is particularly significant 
because of the part played by her late president, Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, in the development of the schools of the Commonwealth. 


Beaver College, Jenkintown, celebrated the eightieth anni- 
versary of its founding in connection with the annual May Day 
féte. More than 250 girls took part in the pageant. Other features 
of the anniversary included a procession of alumnae, honor guests 
and faculty, and the activities of the Laurel Chain group of girls. 
Miss Louise C. Wilson, eighty-six years of age, Washington, 
‘D. C., the oldest living graduate of the college, was the guest 
of honor at the luncheon. 


A mass meeting was held at the First Baptist Church, Phila- 
delphia, on May 9, 1934, to mark the 100th Anniversary of the 
birth of Charles Spurgeon, the famous English preacher. Dr. 
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George Truett, Dallas, Texas, and Dr. Milton G. Evans, the 
retiring president of Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, were 


the principal speakers. 


The scholarly volume on The Illinois Central Railroad and its 
Colonization Work, by Dr. Paul W. Gates, has been published 
recently in the Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. XLII. Dr. 
Gates received the David A. Wells Prize for 1931-32 and this 
monograph has been published from the income of the David A. 
Wells Fund. The prize is offered annually in a competition open 
to seniors of Harvard College and graduates of Harvard Uni- 
versity of not more than three years standing for the best essay 
in certain specified fields of economics. 


Mr. Ernest Newman, 506 First Avenue, Bethlehem, will appre- 
ciate receiving references, or any information regarding refer- 
ences, to books or works of any nature written in the Pennsyl- 
vania-German (Pennsylvania-Dutch) language. The informa- 
tion is required for a bibliographical work. 


Dr. Harry Warfel, Bucknell University, has been granted a 
Stirling Research Fellowship by Yale University to enable him 
to complete his study of Noah Webster, on which he has been 
working for some time. Dr. Warfel has been given a leave of 
absence for one year from his work at Bucknell University. 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 


Many recent additions have been made to the Haverford 
Quaker Collections, Haverford College. These include an orig- 
inal commission, signed and sealed by William Penn, appointing 
John Hoskins to the position of High Sheriff of Chester County 
in 1701; Haverford Centenary Records; and the Haddon- 
Estaugh-Hopkins Papers, which contain indentures and deeds 
recording purchases of land in West Jersey and Pennsylvania 
from 1676 to 1703, early surveys and maps of lands in Salem 
and Gloucester counties New Jersey, family letters, business cor- 
respondence and legal papers of many kinds. 


During the past few months, the Historical Society of Frank- 
ford received a number of accessions including a collection of 
photostats of the original minute books of the vestry of Old 
Trinity Church, Oxford. 
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Among the many manuscripts received during the past three 
months by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania are the original 
papers relating to the appointment by William Penn of James 
Logan as Receiver General in 1701. Many manuscripts pertain- 
ing to medical affairs in Pennsylvania and a manuscript account 
of the History of Lower Dublin Academy, Holmesburg, have also 
been received. 


The original constitutions of the Harrisburg Anti-Slavery 
Society, organized in 1836 and of the Dauphin County Temper- 
ance Society, organized in 1835, were presented recently to the 
Historical Society of Dauphin County by the Misses Mary A. 
Kelker and Anne R. Kelker. 


Recent accession of the Historical Society of York County 
include Baum’s translation of the Register of St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church, of Hanover, Pa., 1743-1865 (3 vols.), of Christ 
Reformed Church, Littlestown, Pa., 1776-1870 (1 vol.), and of 
Emanuel Reformed Church, Hanover, Pa., 1770-1856 (1 vol.) ; 
and H. J. Young’s translations of the Private Record of Jacob 
Lischy, V.D.M., 1743-1769 (1 vol.) and the Register of Sher- 
man’s Reformed Church, York County, 1763-1869 (1 vol.) All 
of these are manuscripts. 


Among recent acquisitions of the Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania may be noted an account book of George Mor- 
gan recording transactions in connection with his activities in 
the Illinois country during the years 1770 to 1779; a letter from 
Thomas Jefferson and one from Anthony Wayne to Arthur St. 
Clair, goveror of the Northwest Territory; a group of letters, 
1833-36, addressed to Colonel Dunning R. McNair, early western 
Pennsylvania stage line operator; miniature reproductions on 
film of two unpublished letters of John A. Roebling written 
from his farm in Butler County in 1831 and 1832; a collection 
of Pittsburgh theatre handbills, 1869-71; a bound file of the 
. Pennsylvania Advocate (Pittsburgh), longer known as the Daily 
Advocate and Advertiser, 1832-35 and 1840-43; and photostatic 
copies of other newspapers, including a privately owned file of 
issues of the Somerset Whig, 1818-20. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES 


Stephen Foster, America’s Troubadour. By John Tasker Howard. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1934. Pp. 451. $3.50). 


This is the best biography of Stephen Foster yet written, and the author 
is the best equipped person to write such a biography. He knows how to 
use source material. He is skeptical about using any material that cannot 
be documented. This skepticism, or rather his doubt about many Foster 
traditions, impresses the student of history. The author has brushed aside 
many of the purely fictional, legendary stories, has gone directly to the docu- 
ments, and has made the real Stephen Foster live again. Much attention 
has been given to Foster’s early environment and his childhood days. But 
there is a reason. Without this setting one cannot understand the true 
Foster. Contrary to common belief, we learn that Foster came from the 
pioneer aristocracy of Pittsburgh. His family moved in the most exclusive 
circles of Pittsburgh society. By training, by profession, and in business, 
the Fosters associated with the most prominent people of Pittsburgh and 
Pennsylvania. James Buchanan was an intimate friend of the family. 

Stephen Foster and his work form an integral part of the history of 
mid-nineteenth century America. His songs came nearer giving national 
expression to the things the masses were doing, and thinking, than the pro- 
ductions of any other song writer. While Foster was growing up in Pitts- 
burgh, the people living west of the Allegheny Mountains were not affected 
by foreign music. Foster was distinctly American, both in life and in his 
music. Many of his songs reflect the spirit of the pioneers. “Oh! Sus- 
sannah!”—the most typically American folksong ever written, became 
something of a national anthem, since it was so widely sung and advertised 
by the “Forty-niners.” Then, too, Foster loved his home—his boyhood 
home. His “Old Folks at Home” is probably his greatest song. It was 
rapidly carried to Europe and sung around the world. And this song is 
America’s most important contribution to the songs of the world. 

There runs throughout this entire biography the background of a young, 
frontier America. Here one finds much of the history of Pittsburgh, of Cin- 
cinnati, of life on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Also, here is an appre- 
ciative understanding of the institution of slavery, of negro minstrelsy, and 
finally the heartaches that accompanied the conflict between the north and 
the south. The last portions of the book deal with Foster’s life after he 
moved from Pittsburgh to New York in 1860. No reliable records are 
available following this date. Just the same, we are indebted to the author 
for clearing up many silly rumors, stories, and gossip relating. to Foster’s 
last years. 

A final word may be added regarding the revival of interest in Foster. 
The work of J. K. Lilly, in Indianapolis, Indiana, in assembling the greatest 
collection of Fosteriana in existence; the work of the Pittsburgh Tuesday 
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Musical Club, and the University of Pittsburgh, in erecting a beautiful 
memorial to the memory of Foster; and the recent purchase by Henry Ford 
of an old house which he thinks was Foster’s birthplace—all add interest 
to the nationwide movement honoring Foster’s memory. A true biography 
of Foster is therefore most timely. Students of American social history will 
read it with pleasure and profit. 

Joun W. OLIver 


Philip Vickers Fithian: Journal, 1775-1776. Edited by Robert G. Albion 
and Leonidas Dodson (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1934. Pp. xviii, 279. $3.50). 


While perhaps not as valuable as his first journal, this second journal of 
Philip Vickers Fithian, young Princeton graduate, is extremely worthwhile 
and deserves consideration by both the social historian and the student of 
local history in Pennsylvania. Fithian, three years after graduation, entered 
the Presbyterian ministry as did so many of his Princeton fellows of that 
day, and became temporarily a Presbyterian circuit rider. In this capacity 
he visited the frontier sections of Virginia, then central Pennsylvania from 
Northumberland to Huntingdon and returned to Virginia, all in 1775 and 
1776. The first part of this volume deals with the account of these travels 
as set down by Fithian during the course of his journeys. The second 
portion concerns the brief services of the young man as chaplain with a 
New Jersey brigade in and about New York from July to September, 1776. 

The peculiar interest of this book to those interested in Pennsylvania his- 
tory naturally lies in the account of the journey from Philadelphia into cen- 
tral Pennsylvania and return by way of Sunbury, Williamsport, Lock- 
haven, Milesburg, present Lewistown and Huntingdon. Undoubtedly Fithian 
presents us with one of the best pictures of frontier society on the eve of 
the Revolution obtainable for this area. The portrayal of the life of the 
people, conditions of travel and frontier religious experience will intrigue the 
student of social history. The descriptions of early settlements and copious 
comments on early settlers will attract the local historian and genealogist. 

More general historians will find equally worthwhile the account of jour- 
neys in frontier Virginia. Evidence on the infiltration of Pennsylvana 
settlers into back country Virginia is to be found in the journal. Consider- 
able information on the state of revolutionary feeling and its rise and fall 
on the frontier finds a place in Fithian’s account. Life in the army and 
much material on the campaign about New York in 1776 is contained in the 
chaplain’s record. 

Finally, the care with which the editing has been done deserves com- 
mendation. Copious editorial notes add to the understanding of the journal 
as well as provide much useful information in themselves. An excellent 
bibliography will aid the searcher after further facts, while a map clarifies 
the record of Fithian’s travels. 

S. K. Stevens 
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Lafayette in America Day by Day (Historical Documents, Institut Francais 
De Washington, Cahier VII). By J. Bennett Nolan: (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. x, 324. Illustrations. $2.75). 


Mr. Nolan is to be congratulated upon the excellent quality of his work- 
manship in the preparation of this volume to commemorate the passing of 
Lafayette one hundred years ago. Under the auspices of the Society of the 
American Friends of Lafayette a nation-wide celebration is now in progress. 
This is as it should be for Lafayette inspired the patriots of 1776 as no 
other Frenchman did or probably could. It was he, through his magnetic 
and intriguing personality, who did more to bind America to France in 
ties of enduring friendship than any man of his day or since. Although 
France might have regarded him as a deserter, America hailed him as a 
noble patriot and adventurer. 

The purpose of this study is clearly stated by the author in the following 
words: “This volume purports to be a chronology and not a history, but to 
avoid the drab monotony of a bare recital of dates and places, a typical 
sentence has been quoted from many of the letters.” The lack of space 
doubtless made it impossible to give more liberal quotations from the let- 
ters of Lafayette, but the reader nevertheless earnestly craves for additional 
excerpts. 

Lafayette visited this country in 1777-79, in 1780-81, in 1784, and in 
1824-25, spending approximately five years in America. Accordingly, Mr. 
Nolan has divided the study into four parts, corresponding to his visits to the 
United States. No thorough and reliable study had been made before the 
appearance of this volume to trace day by day Lafayette’s visits and cam- 
paigns during the Revolutionary period; therefore the present chronology 
is quite timely. 

Although Lafayette kept no connected diary of his American campaigns, 
he did write letters profusely and many of them exist today for the use of 
historians and biographers whose work has been greatly simplified through 
the painstaking care of Mr. Nolan in recording and locating these invaluable 
materials. 

Grorce D. Harmon 


Edgar Allen Poe and the Philadelphia “Saturday Courier.” Facsimile 
Reproductions of the First Texts of Poe’s Earliest Tales. Introduction 
by John Grier Varner. (Charlottesville, Virginia: University of Vir- 
ginia, 1933. Pp. xi, 85. $1.60). 


In May of 1831, Poe was living in Baltimore, with his aunt, Mrs. Clemm, 
whose charity had extended itself beyond her meager means to care for the 
impoverished poet, recently dismissed from West Point. He felt very 
acutely the responsibility to find some manner of paying his own way, and 
John Allan, his foster-father in Richmond, was still maintaining an obdurate 
silence toward the young genius whom he regarded as an ingrate and 
wastrel. It was under such circumstances that Poe turned to the writing 
of the short story, which promised at least some financial recompense in 
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contrast to poetry, which, apparently, offered none whatever. The Phila- 
delphia Saturday Courier, in its issue of May 28, 1831, offered a prize of 
one hundred dollars for the best American tale submitted. Poe contributed 
a story. He had probably tried his hand at the prose tale as early as his 
student days at the University of Virginia, but thus far he had not published 
any prose fiction. 

The judges of the contest lent immortality to the name of Delia Bacon 
of New York, by preferring her story to that of Poe. Miss Bacon’s story 
was called “Love’s Martyr” and it was said to be “strongly characterized 
by taste, genius and feeling.” 

Whether the contest served to introduce Poe to the Courier or not, is not 
established, but certainly that magazine accepted five of his stories for 
publication during the next year. They were his first tales to be pub- 
lished: “Metzengerstein,” “The Duc de L’Omelette,” “A Tale of Jerusalem,” 
“Loss of Breath” and “Bon Bon.” They represent his initial efforts in the 
short story, and they underwent considerable revision before being repub- 
lished in the Southern Literary Messenger in 1835-36. Still further revised 
they subsequently appeared with other stories in a volume. 

A comparison of the text of these stories in their first form with the 
subsequent versions is naturally of interest to the student of Poe’s literary 
development and thus this little volume of Professor Varner has its place 
and its value. The editorial work has been carefully and accurately done. 
The introduction is full, and well documented. The text is in enlarged 
photolithographic facsimile of the origial columns of the Courier, thus pre- 
serving the original spelling, typography and punctuation with a faithfulness 
otherwise unattainable. Slight as it is, this volume has its value in bringing 
us closer to a complete record of the most important American literary man 
of his times. 

ScuLttey BRADLEY 


A Gentleman Rebel, Mad Anthony Wayne. By John Hyde Preston. (Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Garden City Publishing Company, Inc., 1934. Pp. viii, 
370. $1.00). 


Originally published in 1930 as A Gentleman Rebel, The Exploits of 
Anthony Wayne, this inexpensive, unabridged edition bears on the outside 
the latter part of the above title, which is also the title of another biography 
of the same figure by Thomas Boyd (1929). As a better balanced book 
than that of the latter or than the older work of Charles J. Stillé (1893), 
it deserves a wide circulation. 

In twenty-two interesting chapters, usually with vague titles, the extra- 
ordinary career of this Pennsylvania surveyor, farmer, soldier, and politician 
is unraveled. These chapters may be divided into four sections correspond- 
ing to periods of the life of Wayne. The first part gives a more detailed 
account of his early life than appears in any other biography of him. Here 
we get an entertaining picture of a gay youth whose ambition to be a 
soldier was frustrated by his residence in the colonies where there were no 
professional soldiers, but those of the king. With the Revolution came his 
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opportunity and he was among the first to urge military organization. To 
his important exploits in this long struggle the major portion of the book 
is devoted. As colonel and brigadier-general of the Pennsylvania Line he 
participated in the campaigns in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
from 1776 to 1778. Superseded by St. Clair in command of that body in 
January, 1779, he returned to the army as commander of the Light Infan- 
try with which he successfully stormed Stony Point on July 15, 1779. Until 
1781, when he was ordered to Virginia, he continued to serve with Wash- 
ington in the Middle States. From Cornwallis, whom General Greene had 
been pushing north, Wayne effected a spectacular escape at Green Springs, 
Virginia, in July. Then with Lafayette he edged the British commander 
into Yorktown and when Washington arrived, took part in the reduction of 
that place. Well aware of Wayne’s craving for action Washington sent him 
in 1782 to Georgia where he subdued the Creek Indians and obliged the 
British to surrender Savannah in July, 1782. The third period of his life 
was passed in managing his estate at Waynesborough, adventuring in poli- 
tics, and developing a rice plantation in Georgia. But another period of 
fame awaited him, for as commanding general of the army he conquered 
the Indians of the Old Northwest during 1792 to 1796, thus opening up that 
region to the advancement of civilization. It was while returning from the 
scene of his victory that he died at Presqu’ Isle (Erie, Pa.) on December 
15, 1796. 

In a sympathetic manner the author has presented a popular, well-written 
story in which he not only narrates, but interprets and criticizes. So far as 
the sources permit, he depicts the personal side of Wayne’s life. Severe 
characterizations are made of men who ever opposed the rise of Wayne. 
Thus we learn of the machinations of the “gutter-rat Wilkinson” (p. 132), 
of the “cowardly, vain, and inordinately stupid” St. Clair (p. 102), who 
“was as incompetent in the réle of major general as a donkey in a breed- 
ing stable” (p. 253). To enhance further the literary effect, considerable 
use is made of similes, adjectives, and exclamation points. It is difficult to 
see how some scenes can be attributed to anything but imagination. 

When he comes to Wayne’s campaign against the northwestern Indians, 
the author is less sure of his ground. Mistakes appear in the account of 
the earlier campaigns. Josiah Harmar commanded in the Old Northwest 
from 1785, not from 1787 (p. 275) ; the Six Nations were not the important 
Indians of that section, for they did not live there; Harmar could not have 
sent “regiments” against the Indians because he did not have them (p. 276) ; 
proof being absent from the author’s account, his defense of the Indians is 
weak; the British did not have forts on the Ohio at that time (p. 280) ; 
“Maumees” should be Miamis (p. 280). But of Wayne’s campaign itself 
the account is adequate and correct. No attempt is made to give a general 
description of Wayne’s administration of the army in the Old Northwest. 

Though undocumented the book shows evidence of considerable work. 
The serious student must regret Mr. Preston’s too zealous efforts to make 
his story entertaining. But it is entertaining. 

Henry Putney BEErs 
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The 250th Anniversary of the First Arrival of William Penn in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1682-1932. Edited by a Committee of the Delaware County His- 
torical Society, Dr. Frank G. Lewis, Chairman. (Chester: Delaware 
County Historical Society, 1933. Pp. 106. Paper covers. $1.00). 


Delaware County can well be proud of such an historical review. Natur- 
ally, it exalts its relations historically to William Penn in order to secure 
some of the glory that too often is thought of in terms of Philadelphia alone. 
The editor has preserved in excellent form the anniversary celebration in 
the setting of the original happenings 250 years ago, giving to us in true 
form the early records, people, and landmarks so that they live anew in our 
day and generation. Suitable rebukes for our day as well, are included, such 
as the “water of Chester Creek, then sweet and pure, now polluted and foul.” 
The book illustrates problems encountered by the historian in his endeavors 
to preserve the landmarks of the past. “Thoroughly modernized,” is the 
explanation of an old building, “yet thoroughly spoiled.” It cries out in 
shame against such ruthless destruction of historical landmarks. Appeals 
for missing records are also heard. 

The introductory paragraphs carry the reader smoothly through a con- 
nected story, yet consisting of many and varied parts written by several 
persons. The splendid index adds much to its value as an _ historical 
reference book. The stories, though brief, are full of material for future 
research, if desired, as well as thoroughly useful even to the uninformed. 

Lastly, it not only tells us of the past, preserves the present facts of the 
celebration with its programs, but it sets a goal for the future. It offers an 
opportunity to be of service to the cause of Delaware county and William 
Penn. An appeal is made for a park surrounding the spot where Penn first 
set foot on the land of his new possession, now well away from the water 
and unattractive. A suggestion is offered to obtain and preserve the Town- 
send Pusey House, still standing in Upland, perhaps the oldest building 
intact in our state. Thus we have been projected into the scenes of long 
ago through the deplorable sordidness and materials of our present surround- 
ings in order that conditions may be remedied and present plans insured 
of greater success through the enthusiasm and deeper interest created by 
such a volume. 


Giipert S. BAILey 


A Picture Tour of Wilkes-Barre and the Historic Wyoming Valley. Pub- 
lished by Herbert E. Atkins. (Wilkes-Barre: The Craftsmen 
Engravers, Inc., 1932. $2.00). 


This book of fifty-seven photographs of “Wyoming Valley’s principal 
spots of scenic, romantic and historic interest” differs from the usual com- 
mercial picture book in the accuracy of its historical summary, in the 
fine technique of photography and engraving of large two-color plates, and 
in the comprehensive selection of the subjects covered. The book is, indeed, 
“a most effective pictorial argument for pride in the lovely scenery of the 
Wyoming Valley.” 
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The historical importance of the book lies in the views of the present 
appearance of such places as the old French refugee settlement at Azilum 
(Asylum) ; the route of Sullivan’s Expedition along the Susquehanna River 
from Wilkes-Barre to Athens; and Tillbury’s Knob, one of the last holdings 
of the Penns. Of local interest are the historical markers shown in the 
pictures; the elm trees along the river, grown from seed brought from Con- 
necticut by early settlers; and the aerial views of the city and valley, giving 
a definite record of present development. 

Workers in historical societies know that good illustrations are constantly 
sought. As time goes on, these excellent views will become more and more 
valuable historically and therefore all owners of the book will do well 
to preserve it for future reference. 

Frances DorraANCE 


Annals of the Sugarloaf Historical Association. (Hazleton: Sugarloaf His- 
torical Association, 1934. Pp. 82. Illustrations. Paper covers. $1.00). 


This first volume of the Sugarloaf Historical Association, which was 
organized in 1933, includes a number of stories dealing with the early 
history of old Sugarloaf township. Some of the stories have appeared 
in newspapers, but in this volume are preserved in a more permanent form 
the historical compositions of the local writers. There is also an account 
of the commemoration ceremony of the Sugarloaf Massacre, when a 
memorial tablet was dedicated on September 9, 1933, and also church and 
burial records. The book is a worthy contribution to local history. 


Willem Sewel of Amsterdam, 1653-1720. The First Quaker Historian of 
Quakerism. By William I. Hull. (Swarthmore: Swarthmore College, 
1933. Pp. xii, 225. Illustrations. $2.00). 


Appropriately bound in Quaker gray, this scholarly monograph is an 
excellent contribution to Quaker history. The volume is well documented 
and contains a valuable list of Sewel’s published writings and translations. 
The correspondence between William Penn and Sewel is discussed and 
excerpts from the letters are quoted. There are many references to Penn- 
sylvania throughout. The book is the first of a series of ten monographs 
on Quaker history by the same author. 


The Indian Wars of Pennsylvania. By C. Hale Sipe. (Harrisburg: The 
Telegraph Press, 1931. Second Edition. Pp. 908. Illustrations. $5.00). 


The period of Indian wars and uprisings in Pennsylvania comprises a 
tragic chapter in our history. Dr. Sipe has made an important contribu- 
tion to Pennsylvania history and to the history of the nation as a whole 
in this detailed account of Indian events, leaders and wars in Pennsylvania 
down to 1795. The work is based primarily, but not entirely, on the Penn- 
sylvania Archives and Colonial Records. The style is interesting and ab- 
sorbing throughout. The appendices contain valuable information and data. 
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The notes on the chapters are enlightening and of much value to the reader. 
The few slips or typographical errors have been corrected by the author, 
from whom the book may be ordered at Butler, Pa. 


The First Three Hundred Years in America. Pennsylvania Edition. By 
Marion G. Clark and Wilbur F. Gordy. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xiv, 512. Illustrations. $1.20). 


Designed to meet the requirements of the new Pennsylvania Course of 
Study in Social Studies, for grade five, this textbook tells the story of the 
episodes, developments, places, and personages in the history of the New 
World from the beginnings to 1789. The part played by Pennsylvania in 
the history of the nation is woven into the work and the last section of the 
book gives a special treatment of Pennsylvania settlements, the history of 
literature, art and education in the state, and a discussion of the natural 
beauty and resources of Pennsylvania, together with the laws for their pres- 
ervation. The language is simple, the illustrations are attractive and the 
class activities are good. 


Westward to the Pacific. Pennsylvania Edition. By Marian G. Clark. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xiv, 616. Illustra- 
tions. $1.20). 


This textbook has been designed to meet the requirements of the new | 
Pennsylvania Course of Study in Social Studies, for grade six. It main- 


tains a fine balance of national history and the part Pennsylvania played in 
the making of the nation. It covers the period from 1789 to the present, 
although there is an introductory section, relating to the earlier period of 
American history. The book is written in simple language and style, the 
many illustrations are good, and the class activities direct study and stimu- 
late thought. 








